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PREMCE. 



A predilection for the productions of Tibck and a 
desire to introduce this remarkable work of the 
great German Poet to a larger circle of the reading 
world : were the chief inducements, on the part of 
the translator^for causing it to appear in an En-r 
glish form. As far as regards the manner in 
which the translation itself has been executed, 
the writer will be allowed to affirm, that the. 
original has been, in every sense, as closely ad- 
hered to, as the idiom of the English language 
would admit of; to say, however, whether^ those 
efforts have been attended with any corresponding 
success, must be humbly left tp the judgment of 
the discerning critic*. 



HISTORICAL NOTICE 



Of THB 



'' REBELLION IN THE CEVENNES/" 



From the German of the Contersations Lex icon, 9tii edit^ BrocibMe. 



As far back as the twelfth centory> religions sects were 
formed in this district (the Cevennes) under the names of 
" The Poor of Lyons/' " The Albigenaes," " Waldenses," &c. 
Notwithstanding the crusades and inquisitions raised against 
them by the popes for centuries, numerous remnants had 
preserved themselves, who, when the Reformation found a 
footing, obtained a sigaal increase, and finally, through the 
edict of Nantes, were protected from farther persecutions. 
Bat when Louis XIV., 1685, revoked the edict and pur- 
posed to reconduct all his subjects by force into the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, then began a series of the 
most cruel persecutions against the Protestant inhabitants 
ef the districts bordering on the Cevennes, especially after 
the peace of Ryswick, 1697. MissionarieB were accom- 
panied by dragooDs in order to support by force of arms the 
preachings of the monks, (hence these conversions called 
4rag90ning9) and the tax collectors were directed to require 
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all^ especially those, suspected of protestantism^ to pay up. 
their taxes. The most savage crueltiesi in which children 
were torn from their parents^ in order to briog them np in 
the Catholic faiths men, who were gone 'to their houses of 
prayerf sent to the galleys, and women thrown into prisons, 
their priests hanged, the chnrches destroyed, at length pro- 
duced despair. Those, who did not emigrate, fled into the 
retired mountain districts. 

Prophets and prophetesses arose, promising victory to 
the peasantry, and esteeming him a martyr, who fell into^ 
the hands of the dragoons. A remarkable fanaticism took 
possession of the Protestant people, which, in many, even 
in children, shewed itself in the most fantastic trances of a 
really epidemic nature. See Bruyes " Histoire du fana- 
tisme de notre temps'* (Utrecht, 1757). The struggle 
began first with the murder of the tax-gatherers 3 the assas- 
sination of the Abbe du Chaila, 1703, who was at the head 
of those dragoonings, at length gave the signal for a general 
rising. The revolted peasants were called '' Camisards,*' 
either from the provincial word Camise (shiit) in derision, 
of their poverty, or, because they wore a shirt in their sur- 
prises by which they might recognise one another, or from 
the word '' Camisade'* (nightly surprise). Their numbers 
and their fanaticism continued to increase, Louis's power 
was rendered the less effective in putting an end to this in- 
surrection* as the chain of mountains presented sufficient 
places of refuge, and his troops were every moment in, 
danger of being cut off and surprised, or of being destroyed^ 
by Qold and hunger. The boldness of the Camisards ia« 
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creased dtiily, especially as they placed at their head in* 
tre|;Hd leaders^ among whom Cavalier* particularly dietin- 
guished himself. The state of affairs became most critical 
/or Louis XIV., when the Spanish war of succession required 
liiffl to extend his forces on all sides^ and Marlborough and the 
Dake of Savoy> through promises and small succours^ fired still 
more the Camisards. On the other hand, Pope Clement XL 



* JeaD Caralier, principal leader of the Camisards in the war of 
the Cerennes, born 1679 in the village of Rebaute, cear Anduse, 
vas the son of a peasant, he lived at Geneva, and was employed 
ia agriculture, when the pessecutions of the reformed inhabitants 
of the Cevennes under Louis XIV. reached their highest pitch, and 
caused the breaking out of the troubles, enflaming his enthusiasm 
for his faith, and inducing him to return home. He was twenty-four 
years old, when he placed himself at the head of armed multitudes, 
whom he knew how to discipline with great art, and to rule over with 
traoscendent talent, leading them, with courage, circumspection and 
success against the royal army. The confirmation of the treaty, 
vhich he, despairing of the ultimate success of his cause, had con- 
cluded with Marshal Villars^ Louis XIV. sent to him accompanied 
with the commission of colonel, and the grant of an annual pension of 
1200 livres, permitting him> at the same time to ruse a regiment of 
his own in the king's pay. Galled to Versailles by the Minister Cha- 
miUard, he saw that he was watched there with distrust, and he fled 
secretly to England by way of Holland, entering there into military 
service. In the Spanish war then raging, he commanded a regiment 
formed of refugee Camisards in the service of Piedmont and distin- 
guished himself particularly in the battle of Almanza, in New Castile, 
OQ the 95th of April, 1707, where he was severely wounded. At a 
Uter period he became Major-general and Gorernor of Jersey ; and 
4ied, lliO, at Chelsea.. 



in 1703, pT6claimed a plenary suns moos to a crusade agrainst 
them, which was put in execution. Notwithstanding this, 
they almost totally defeated the troops of the Marsh d Mon- 
trevel sent against them with 20,000 men, in 1703, and the 
horrible cruelty of the latter only excited still more their fa- 
naticism. Recompensing evil with evil, they strangled eighty- 
four priests in the diocese of Nlsmes and burned two hundred 
churches, after 40,000 of their own party had been put to the 
wheel, burnt, and hanged. At length, in order to give to the 
petilous state of affairs another turn, Lonis recalled Marshal 
Montrevel, 1704, and sent Marshal Viilars. One of the 
chiefs of the Camisards meditated an alliance with the Duke 
of Savoy in Dauphin^. The whole country from the coast 
to the highest crest of the mountains was more or less ia 
their hands and with the inhabitants of Nismes, Montpellier, 
Orange, Uzes, &c«, &c., they maintained communications^ 
which secured to them bread, arms, and other necessaries. 
A quantity of bells had been melted down by them to serve for 
cannons, and Cavalier acquitted himself like a skilful general. 
The Catholic peasantry ventured neither to cultivate the 
land, nor to carry necessaries of life into the towns. Thus 
stood affairs, when Viliars on the 21st of April, arrived in 
Nismes. He too was incapable, of subduing the insurgents 
by force of arms. He therefore decided on trying the effect 
of milder measures, and proclaimed a general amnesty for 
all, who would lay down their arms, and set at liberty him- 
self such prisoners as swore fealty. In fact he disarmed ia 
this manner several communities. On the other side he 
menaced with the harshest punishment, and to give weight 



to ik, moveable eolumns were formed^ which marched Arcym a 
given point in every direction^ upon which again detach- 
ments were ordered to remain as a reserve, to SQCCoar those 
wbo might make head against the enemy in the open fteld. 
Those, who were made prisoners with arms ii\ their hands, 
were either killed on the spot, or hanged, or broken on the 
wheel in Alais, Nismes, and St. Hippoly te. Villars succeeded 
80 far, that already on the 10th of May, Cavalier gave np the 
cause of the Camisards as lost, and conclnded a treaty>^ 
wherein he promised to surrender with his party on condi- 
tioa that they should obtain liberty of conscience and the 
xigbt to assemble privately without the towns for the service 
of God, that the prisoners should be set free, the emigrate4 
^Qcalled, and the confiscated estates and privileges restored. 
On the 22Hd the confirmation of dte treaty arrived from 
^aris, and at the same time permission for Cavalier to form a 
regiment in the King's pay. In the mean while, however, the 
affair rapidly took another tu/n, particularly in consequence 
of the activity of Dutch emissaries, who, brought i^oney and 
weapons, and promised the support of their republic. Car 
valier had gone to Anglade to superintend the organization 
of his regiment, when the wild peasantry, excited by his 
lieutenant and inspired by their prophets, set out and 
marched into the neighbouring woods, declaring firmly, the 
King should restore the edict of Nantes, without which there 
was no security for them. At length, however, Villains suc^ 
ceeded by his personal influence and by cutting off fiom 
t&tn all means of subsistence, to bring them under snb<* 
)ection. Many of them fle4 and, entered into the Pied* 
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aontese service, where they formed a regiment that took 
part in the Spanish war, and later under Cavalier's com- 
mand, was destroyed at the battle of Almanza, which Ber- 
wick gave to the Count of Stahremberg on the 25th of 
April, 1707. The whole insurrection, however, was not, 
quelled by that subjugation. There were still multitudes, 
among which one particularly distinguished itself, led on by 
a certain Roland ; but Villars sought only to become pos- 
sessed of the leaders. Roland, when taken prisoner, was 
shot by a dragoon, whereupon the remaining leaders snr* 
rendered, and cards of security were given to them, and their 
adherents by the Marshal, which secured them from every 
persecution. Yet, before Villars had fully stilled the re- 
bellion, he was replaced by the Marshal of Berwick, who 
fell upon the chief leaders of the Camisards in Montpellier, 
caused them to be burnt and broken on the wheel, and the 
country cruelly laid waste. Driven to extremity by this, 
the Camisards rose once again with more enthusiastic in* 
spiration. They were, however, too weak to finish this war- 
fare successfully. Thus they died, some with arms in their 
hands, some as emigrants, others submitted in order to pre- 
serve their faith, even under the greatest oppression, or 
were forcibly constrained to become Catholics. Thus en- 
ded this insurrection with the total devastation of the pro- 
vince and the annihilation, or exile of a large portion of its 
inhabitants. Since then, in the South of France, merely » 
war of opinion, lay smouldering, which after the restoration 
of the Bourbons in the year 1815, gave rise to frightful 
scenea in Nismes, and at other places. Only when in March 
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lild, a great number of the iuhabitants of the Cevetitiei 
Uireatened the town of Nismes — " Thirty thousand men am 
ready to descend from their mountains^ with the weapons of 
despair, if the salvation of their brethren demand it>*' — the 
jjersecotioos of the Protestants were put a stop to. See 
Histoire des Camisards/* (2 vols, London, 1744) Court 
de Gebelin, "Le Patriote fran9ai8 et impartial/* (2 vol8> 
Villefranche 1753) by the same " Histoire des troubles des 
Cevennes, ou de la guerre des Camisards>*' (3 vols, Ville- 
franche, 1760, new edition 1820) Schnlz, " Geschichte def 
Camisarden*' (Weimar 1/90), andTieck's novels " Der Aaf<* 
nihr in den Cevennen*' (Berlin 1826). 
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THE 



BEBELLION IN THE CEVENNES. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' Is Edmond not yet come home?" 
asked his father of the servant, as he 
walked up and down the great hall of his 
country mansion. 

'' No, my Lord," answered the old man, 
*' and it were well that he returned hefore 
evening ; for a storm is gathering over the 
mountains, which bodes us no good/' 

At this moment a little girl entered with 
her toys, and sat down at the large hall 
table. *' The storm is raging again so fear- 
fully up in the mountains," said she car- 
ressingly, ** that I will stay near you, dear 
papa, I cannot bear such weather, why 
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should there be such noise and thunder 
in the world ? " 

'^ Aye, truly," rejoined Frantz, the old 
domestic, ** and all the misery that has op- 
pressed us for so many years past and to 
which we see no end ! ** 

** He only knows, who has thus afflicted 
us,*' replied the father, sighing; " and he 
will accomplish his own wise purpose/' 

** Papa!" exclaimed the child, looking 
up from her play, * * our good Eustace, the 
charcoalbumer, who used to bring me 
such pretty little stones from the wood, 
and who lately brought the large wild bird, 
which he said, was a thrush ; the black 
good man is now become a satan too." 

** What art thou chattering there about !" 
said her father angrily; *' who told you this?" 

^' Martha, my nurse," replied the child ; 
^^ for he is now in rebellion against his God 
and his king, until they take him prisoner 
and bum, or otherwise put him to death, 
for he will no longer be a Christian ; Martha 
said so this morningi while she was dress- 



ing me, and she intends going to the town 
next week to see the other satans put to 
death ; pray, allow her to go, dear 
papa? shiB thinks it will more particu- 
larly confirm and strengthen her in her 
faith, for she too has gone a little astray, 
and has almost fallen into evil ways. The 
evil one is very powerful in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly up yonder in the moun- 
tains, he is quite at home there ; we are 
much better down here. Papa, the figs are 
becoming ripe already in the garden." 

'' Thou chatterer!" said her father, in a 
tone of displeasure , ' ' I shall take care that 
you are not so much alone with the old 



woman." 



** It is true enough," interrupted the do- 
mestic, ** Eustace is up in the mountains 
with Roland, and has joined the Camisards, 
his wife and children sit mourning in their 
desolate home ; they are destitute of food, 
and dread being arrested and, perhaps, 
condemned on his account." 

"I believe," said the Lord of Beauvais, 



''that you have already relieved them, my 
good Frantz, if not, do it now ; give them 
what necessaries they may require, but do 
it prudently, that we may not be called upon 
to answer for it ; for in this general afflic- 
tion of want and confusion, every thing is 
suspicious. A man may do as he pleases 
provided he becomes not a tyrant, and 
places himself on a level with the execu- 
tioner." 

'' Like our Marshal," exclaimed the old 
man impetuously, '' like our Intendant; 
like the lords there in Nismes, who in the 
name of God sacrifice their brethren. I 
have sent some relief to these poor people 
already, and will provide them with more ; 
it is only a drop of water in the sea, but 
still in this distress it will comfort a few poor 
creatures." 

The servant retired, and as her father 
turned a mournful glance towards the moun- 
tains, his little daughter approached him 
smilingly, kissed his hand, and said : 
'^ Papa, pray let not you and Frantz be- 



came wicked and rebels, for then brother 
Edmond and I would go to heaven quite 
alone, and I should not like that ; I can 
never agree with Edmond, he is so terribly- 
pious, you are much better, though your 
faith may not be of the best kind." 

** You say truly, terribly pious;" said 
the old man, '* Oh heaven, when will it 
please thee to deliver us from these afflic- 
tions ? ^' 

** There comes Edmond along the gar- 
den," said the child, *' it will be better not 
to say anything to him about the wicked 
Eustace, for we shall have noise and dis- 
putes again ; he does not like such things 
at all." 

Edmond entered, bowed, put his gun in 
the corner, and laid aside his pouch. A 
large dog Came bounding up to the little 
girl, who played with him, and held up 
some pieces of broken bread. 

*' Where have you been this morning, 
my son ? " inquired his father. 

** At the Intendant's, at the Lord of Bas- 
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ville's, replied Edmond without raising his 
eyes. ' ' Yonder in Alais, where he will stop 
for a few days in consequence of the trial of 
the rebels. He commends himself to you, 
but he is rather surprised that you should 
have refused the appointment oflfered, and 
thinks that the Marshal would understand 
it still less." 

" The Marshal, my son," began the father, 
not without emotion, "there are many things 
that he cannot understand. I thank my God 
that I retired to this solitude more than ten 
years ago, for were I still in oflSiee, my con- 
science would compel me to resign it now, 
and that perhaps would be still more incom- 
prehensible to these two valiant gentlemen. 
I neither envy nor admire their patriotism 
and God preserve our family from 'the fate 
of rendering such services to the king. 
Therefore, my dear, my beloved son, I 
once more give you a paternal warning to 
abandon these men, it would send me to 
the grave to see you act like them. What 
do they require of us? no open, direct 



service, no assistance which becomes ci- 
tizens, and which all honorable men are 
ready to render : but we are required to 
turn spies and betray our fellow -subjects 
and our countrymen, to give them up to 
the rack and to the stake, and to rejoice 
in the inhumanity which depopulates the 
land, and congratulate ourselves at having 
incurred the hatred of God and of all man- 
kind, and if we enquire into this too closely, 
we are looked upon as traitors to our king 
and country." 

'' Is it ever permitted to a subject to en- 
quire? " hastily rejoined Edmond, " I am 
aware of your sentiments, my father, and I 
regret them ; but ought the subject to en- 
quire into this ? May I be allowed to ask 
where is the submission, where are the ties 
that bind him to the state, where the holi- 
ness, the sublimity, the piety, the honor by 
which we are men and citizens, and upon 
which our virtue and existence repose ; if I 
am permitted to say : here I renounce my 
obedience to you, this you dare not com- 
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mand, though you were my king; thofUgTi 
my country, even heaven itself should speak 
to me through your revered Ifps." 

*' You are right, my son," replied the 
old man, ** and because you ask this, you 
will ever be in the right ; the ruler should 
with humble piety and with godly fear 
keep within these limits, respect the con- 
science of his subjects, keep inviolate the 
promises, the oaths which his noble prede- 
cessors made, and which he has repeated 
after them^ and not hurl with his own hand 
the burning brand into his granaries, by 
raising up extortioners, judges, and perse- 
cutors ! — And woe to those, who thus abuse 
the weakness of his age, his pliable con- 
science and their own influence ; and woe 
to him who is appointed to fill these offices 
to slaughter good and pious men; but ten- 
fold woe to the upright man, who from am- 
bition, or a mistaken sense of duty, ad- 
vances and sets fire to the stake, and ex- 
tends the rack still more horribly." 

*' It grieves me, my father," said Ed- 



mond, suppressing his anger, '* I am over- 
whelmed with inexpressible anguish at be- 
ing compelled to feel myself so immea- 
surably distant from you in all that is dear- 
est, holiest, most natural and nearest to my 
heart ! From the moment that I was capa- 
ble of thinking and feeling, our ancient 
and holy religion has been to me the most 
sacred, the most sublime, in her alone my 
heart lives, all my wishes and aspirations 
are brightly reflected in this clear crystal ; 
this which love itself has proclaimed, this 
which is itself love, eternal, invisible, to us 
lost creatures become visible by descending 
in the form of a child, as our brother and 
nearest neighbour, and then suffering so 
painful a death for our wanderings and in 
this most devoted sacrifice thinking only of 
us, and of all our infirmities and corruptions 
in life and in death : — ought I ever to forget 
this, can I disdain it; my heart which 
this love consumes with gratitude ; ought 
it to suffer this transcendent miracle of love 
to be annihilated, to be trampled in the dust. 
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and all that is most holy reduced with 
scornful impiety to ruins, in order to asso- 
ciate it with all that is most contemptible?" 

** Who requires that, my son ?" ex- 
claimed the old man ; ** even Turks and 
Heathens would and could not demand it, 
still less our brethren, who only desire to 
approach in plainness and simplicity that 
incomprehensible being, who, notwith- 
standing his immensity, so intimately and 
so closely connects himself with all our 
hearts in love and simplicity." 

*' In this portrait," said the son, ^^ it 
would indeed be impossible to recognise 
those, who murder our priests, set fire to our 
sanctuaries, rob the peasant, and if they 
are victorious, which God forbid, would 
extend their heresy with fire and sword 
over the land." 

** You see it thus, my son," said the old 
man, ** because you will see it so ; we mis- 
understand each other in this affair, for you 
resist conviction, and certainly as long as 
you are governed by this feeling, you will 
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never possess that dispassionate clearness 
of mindy which according to my judgment, 
is necessary to render us susceptible of 
religion ; and this alone is the true spirit 
of Christianity, for which, it is true, you 
struggle with enthusiasm, but you cannot 
live in true devoted love." 

The son rose indignantly from his seat, 
and walked hastily up and down the sa- 
loon, then he seized his father's hand, 
looked at him earnestly, and said : ** En- 
thusiasm? with this word then, with this 
vague sound you have satisfied yourself, 
and responded to my sorrowing spirit. 
This is it exactly what the world desires, 
what the despairing one means whose heart 
is dead. Is it not so, the martyrs and 
heroes of the christian church were merely 
enthusiasts then ? — and those who joyfully 
shed their blood and endured martyrdom 
for Him, to whom they could not offer too 
great a sacrifice of love and suffering, were 
fanatics too, because they were deficient in 
understanding and composure? All these 
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miracles of love are merely the crude wan- 
derings of delirious passion, which those 
celestial spirits have contemplated from on 
high, not with emotion and joy, but only 
with compassionate smiles, and those who 
expired in ecstasy are immediately greeted 
with grave looks and admonishing reproof! 
Oh, rather than discipline my throbbing 
heart to such presumption and vile incre- 
dulity, I would tear it palpitating from my 
breast, trample it under foot and throw it 
to the dogs for food/' 

*^ We will drop the subject,'* said the fa- 
ther, half angry, half moved, while he 
took a large book from the mantel-piece. 

** I blame not your sentiments, far be it 
from me to censure what is sacred, but vou 
do not know what it is, you have yet to 
learn that greatness and truth lie only on 
the verge, on the transition-point of this 
feeling ; as we have beheld them in their 
ecstasy, we must draw back with timidity 
and reverence ; but should the lying spirit 
entice us in our spiritual revellings to 
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higher enthusiasm and visions, we sink 
under mental voluptuousness, and delusive 
images, fearful fancies take prisoners soul 
and heart, love dies within us; and you 
will he obliged to go through this sad pro- 
bation, my son, and God knows if the issue 
does not leave you a seared, an empty 
heart, or perhaps a hypocrite, for thy path 
through life will not be smooth and easy.'* 

With these words, the Lord of Beauvais 
sat down to read, his son took his hand and 
said in a gentle tone, " No, no, my father, 
let us go on with this subject, which once 
for all occupies my whole life. Is it pos- 
sible that this reading, this reasoning of 
Plato can interest you at this moment ? Am 
I permitted to feel as you do, am I not 
obliged to blindly obey, if moreover, this 
obedience accord with my sentiments?'* 

** St! st!*' exclaimed the little girl play- 
fully, and the dog ran barking towards the 
door, and could only be silenced by his 
master's whistling to him. *' Is it not 
true," said Eveline, that Hector is entirely 

c 
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of the true faith, for he might be so easily 
set upon the Camisards ? " 

** Silly child!" exclaimed Edmond red- 
dening with anger, the father shook his 
head at her, but she continued : * * Edmond 
said even now that he would give his heart 
to Hector to eat, therefore I may well con- 
sider him a very peculiar sort of dog.*' 
*' Come Hector, they always do us injus- 
tice;" thus saying, she took the dog by 
the collar and both went into the garden. 

'* I understand you not, my father," 
commenced Edmond after a pause, * • you 
are religious, you visit the church with de- 
votion, I must consider you attached to 
it, however often a suspicion to the con- 
trary may occur to me, and yet can 
you contemplate it with composure, that 
destruction threatens this our church, and 
does she not in the most gracious manner 
fulfil all the desires and yearnings of our 
hearts? I feel ever incensed, when many 
priests urge so strenuously the necessity of 
good works, virtue and morality ; Heathens 
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can teach us that, and our very reason 
exacts it from us; however much these 
must be respected, it is the progressive de- 
velopment and formation of the miraculous 
that I perceive in history which always so 
powerfully affect my heart. In the dis- 
tance lies the first miracle dark and indis- 
tinct ; but veiled entirely in love. The gift 
of prophecy was not withdrawn after the 
apostles ; saints and martyrs followed in 
the steps of the departed, and fulfilled that 
which the former predicted, the mystery of 
love is interminable, and can only be ex- 
plained by a new mystery. That the ex- 
planation of the holy sacrament should be 
sanctioned by decrees of the church, dis- 
turbs me not, while to the worldly only it 
appears a mere temporal event ; for in the 
insignificant germ lie already concealed the 
blossom and sweetness of the fruit, which 
become ripe only by that which we call 
time. Thus it happened that at a later 
period the forebodings of the soul were ful- 
filled, and she, who had given birth to the 
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Saviour was worshipped as heavenly ; fes- 
tivals were celebrated in her honour. 
Thus the prophetic song from the mouth of 
one prophet descends through all ages, and 
is never silent, even to futurity. Festival 
follows festival, temples and images follow 
statues, posterity will turn with deep emo- 
tion to the love of the present, as we enrap- 
tured trace the past, only through this 
mutability, through this re-echoing of the 
Eternal Word is the truth made manifest to 
me, through this alone am I convinced 
that it went forth in former times, by this 
means^that it apparently changes, as the leaf 
into the blossom, the flower into the fruit, 
and the fruit yields again the seed of the 
flower, it is a permanent, an eternal truth; 
through this endless, this inexhaustible 
abundance, resembling an ocean of love, by 
anticipating each individual sense, by quen- 
ching every desire, by satisfying the hun- 
gry : by this only it becomes something 
simple, authentic and independent, and I 
abhor the interpretations of those innovators, 
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who would treat these miraculous events 
as a tale, who venture to call our mass with 
its symbols, lights, temples, pomp, and 
music idolatry, and by thus warring against 
the most sacred things, according to the 
feelings of my heart, they war against God 
himself, and they must be rooted out and 
destroyed like noxious, venemous reptiles.' 
' * I un derstand you, my son, and would will- 
ingly believe you in the right, for in fact you 
have only been declaring my own sentiments 
on this subject. If such are your feelings and 
this be your faith, there should be no further 
strife not only between us, but any one else. 
If you feel that Christianity in its various 
forms, rejects no want, no desire, that it is 
permitted to every mind to worship accordin g 
to its own light, but in the spirit of truth, the 
Eternal Being, then those meek hearts, that 
shrink aflfrighted from this parade and song, 
from this splendour of the temple and from 
the artificial culture of religious mystery, 
will not be excluded from the community. 
Those, who like the disciple John and the 
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apostles of Jesus, visit the wilderness of 
Jordan, and there in the dreariness of the 
mountains and in holy solitude willingly 
listen to the EternalWord, and are anxious to 
erect there their church like the hut at Beth- 
lehem, lest their fervid imaginations might 
be overwhelmed with the splendour and 
sculptured beauty of the statues, and there- 
by forget their salvation and their God. 
These people here are likewise true Christ- 
ians, my son, whatever our priests may 
say to you about it, and the Father will not 
reject them. There arose long since in our 
Cevennes, and in the valleys of the Albi- 
gences, a simple faith, a peaceful retreat, 
far from the pomp and ambiguity of the 
episcopal and popish church. It may be, 
that for the good of mankind, for religion, 
education, and liberty, it was expedient in 
those earlier ages, that the Bishop of Rome 
should declare himself the head-^sheplierd 
and lay the foundation of a spiritual king- 
dom; but, that the christian chur^^h in 
later tipae^ has Reclined on that account, 
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admits of no doubt. The bishops and 
priests were now no longer simple teachers 
of the word and imitators of the apostles, 
but they became the head-servants of their 
spiritual master, who in the disputes of the 
times was compelled to think first of him- 
self and of his own power, while he assigned 
to religion that only which was not detri- 
mental to it; therefore it resulted, that 
when the quiet inhabitants of Alby assem- 
bled in their wooded valleys, resolving to 
free themselves from the abuses, the arbi- 
trary dogmas, as well as from the corrup- 
tions of the priests, they were persecuted 
as heretics, who sought to overturn the 
papal chair, and therefore Christianity it- 
self. Had there been then, as there wa& 
formerly, a free independent church of 
bishops, these enlightened minds would 
have found protection and peace, they 
would have been allowed to assemble in 
th^ir houses of prayer with their priests, 
and serve God in what manner they 
thought it their duty to do, instead o£ 
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which, crusades were preached against them 
and their innocent blood, which has been 
so inhumanly shed, still cries up to heaven. 
Even if the papal hierarchy and Christ- 
ianity had not been one and the same 
thing, there would still have arisen in our 
mountains great preachers and reformers of 
the church. When the papal authority 
began to totter, such teachers as these 
spread themselves among our mountains 
and Calvin's disciples found minds, which 
had been long prepared to receive his doc- 
trines. This form of faith is here as na- 
tural and holy as yours may be in other 
parts, and he only could resolve on extir- 
pating them by persecution, who misun- 
derstands the beautiful and tolerating 
spirit of Christianity, indeed it appears to 
me, that he must be entirely inimical to 
this religion of love. Since Luther and 
Calvin, a civil war has raged through every 
province for nearly a century ; dearly was 
this cherished liberty to be paid for, of 
which the popes and bishops have so un- 
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justly robbed mankind. A light shone ia 
the midst of this gloom, our fourth Henry 
stepped forward and extended the olive- 
branch of peace over all his dominions. 
By the edict of Nantes liberty of conscience 
was ensured by a royal oath, and by the 
unanimous consent of the parliament, and 
confirmed by all the states and provinces : 
his successor renewed this oath, and our 
ruler, Louis XIV, could not be recognised 
king, before he agreed to reign over Evan- 
gelical as well as Roman Catholic subjects: 
thus was the oath which he took for himself 
and his posterity ratified to us ; he haa 
reigned many years with happiness and 
renown, but now in his old age, surrounded 
by ambitious and superstitious minds, now 
that his bright star has long set, now that 
his country is impoverished and exhausted ; 
that his armies are defeated ; that enemies 
threaten his frontiers, and even his very 
capital, — ^now that Germany, England, and 
Holland, here in the neighbourhood,. 
Savoy, menace us with the most dire mis. 
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fortune, — now his conscience awakes, he 
thinks to be able to conquer heaven and 
fortune, by suffering Catholic subjects only 
to call him king. He sends with incon- 
ceivable blindness — converting ministers 
into these mountains ; and threats, compul- 
sion, massacre and pillage are the exhorta- 
tions employed towards this unfortunate 
people ; now we have witnessed these hor- 
rors in our very neighbourhood ; however 
zealous you may be for your party, my son, I 
know that your humane heart has been ago- 
nised more than once by these proceedings. 
Suddenly — could he do it, ask yourself if 
he might? the king revokes that edict and 
voluntarily absolves himself from his oath, 
without at the same time consulting: that 
of his predecessors, of the parliament, and 
of all the states in the kingdom ; he him- 
self destroys, in his religious madness, that 
which binds him to the citizen, that at- 
taches the subject to him, the sacred pal- 
ladium, the undefilable is profaned and 
annihilated, and the wretched inhabitants 
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are yielded a prey to wrath, to murder, 
and to the fearful frenzy of the bloodthirsty ; 
the peaceful weaver, the shepherd, the ho- 
nest labourer, who was but yesterday a de- 
vout Christian, a respected citizen, a good 
subject, is through the revocation of the 
edict, without any fault of his own, now a 
rebel, an outlaw, for whom the wheel 
and the stake are prepared; against 
whom all, even the most savage and 
disgraceful cruelty is permitted ; his tem- 
ples are closed and demolished ; his priests 
are exiled and murdered; he is ignorant 
of his offence, he only feels his misfortune : 
in the deepest recesses of the soul that spirit 
is aroused which remembers its eternal and 
imperishable rights, and again war and 
murder rage; fury excites fury, life be- 
comes cheap, martyrdom a pleasure ; and 
if there be evil foes, they look with a 
scornful and fiendish laugh from the sum- 
mits of the mountains down on this hideous 
massacre, where the very last traces of love, 
godly fear, and humility are covered with 
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reeking blood. Do you mean that it is 
thus I must be a Christian, in order to jus- 
tify the cruelty of my party ; or to be a good 
subject, must I lend a hand to these exe- 
cutioners of the Marshal ? In this case, 
indeed, is our respect for the king, as well 
as our worship of God infinitely different." 
Edmond had listened to this long ha- 
rangue of his father, without testifying any 
signs of impatience ; at length said he, 
sighing deeply : " We are standing then 
on two opposite shores, a wide stream be- 
tween us ; I understand your meaning so 
little, that I even shrink with fear from it, 
for according to that, our holy religion 
may vanish in the empty folly of every 
fool, who has the arrogance to set himself 
up for a teacher, and just enough ability 
to mislead the ignorant, novelty-hunting 
populace ; thus then might indeed the 
sacred edifice of the state with its, by 
heaven itself, consecrated representative 
sink into the dust, if every malcontent 
is permitted to dispute with him those 
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rights by which the king is king, and if lie 
finds an opportunity to rob him of theni. 
Then come chaoft and anarchy bringing in 
their train the hellish fiends of mufder, 
venj^eance, fire, and sword, in ofder tb 
destroy and slay the friends of the throne, 
the nobles and the priests. Oh ! my father, 
to this only then their doctrine tends. Caii 
my king be no more to me my visible 
god on earth, to whom I blindly and un^ 
reservedly submitted my wht^le heart With 
all its impulses, can I no longer believe^ 
that to him alone belongs all responsi- 
bility ? In this case I can neither act, nor 
think* Must my church, for which innu- 
merable miracles, and thousands of the 
Bublimest spirits speak and confirm it, yield 
to contemptible communities of yesterday, 
out of whatever corner they creep, Who 
seek with gross deception and delirious 
ravings to cover and decorate their pitiful 
wretchedness; — no, I would just as soon fly 
to the unenlightened heathens of the North 
Pole, and attach myself to their absurd 
faith." D 
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** Miracles!" exclaimed the old Lord, 
and what then do you call miracles ? the 
dull eye cannot discern them, just because 
they are too great and too mighty. That 
these poor people, who were perfectly con- 
tent if they only had their hardly-earned 
dr}'^ bread, and who in the recesses of their 
mountains revered every commander as a 
deity ; — that these should venture to defy 
the Intendant, the Marshal with his armies, 
and even the king himself; — that these 
poor^ common men were enabled to sacri- 
fice their wives, their children, and their 
lives, and die martyrs for their doctrine : 
Is this then no miracle? A miserable band 
without education, without arms, without 
having ever seen service, led by young 
men, who scarcely know what a sword is, 
should defeat regular troops and expe- 
rienced commauders in more than one 
battle ; and, sometimes too, one against 
four: Is that no miracle? How, if these 
rebels, for such they are in reality, should 
desire to found the truth of their doQtrine 
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upon this, what have you to oppose against 
them?" 

'* Rather mention too," said Edmoad, 
with bitterness, " their prophets, their 
ecstasies, their absurd convulsive contor- 
tions, which the young learn from the old 
and deceive and grossly lie with the name 
of God on their lips." 

** My son," said his father, sighing, 
while he gazed with emotion on the dark 
eyes of his son. ^' In all unrestrained 
passions man is transformed into an inex- 
phcable but fearful miracle, then becomes 
realised and identified with him, what the 
wildest fancy itself cannot imagine more 
irrational. Let every man beware of this 
state, still less let him seek it^ as you do^ 
Edmond ; your fire will consume you. Go 
not yonder so often to the lady of Castelnau : 
this will nourish your enthusiasm and des- 
troy you." Edmond quitted the hall 
abruptly without saying a word. The old 
man looked after him, sighed and said to 
himself,, ** Ardent love and bigotry encou- 
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raged by an enthusiastic woman what may 
they not effect in our times in this poor 
youth ; who knows the misery that is still 
before me!" 

" For God's sake, my Lord,** exclaimed 
old Frantz^ rusliing in, *' what is the matter 
with our son ; there he is running up the 
vineyard without a hat, and the storm is 
fast gathering. Oh, if you had but not 
scolded him! He will never indeed give up 
the lady ! '' 

'' How do you know," asked the father, 
^' that the conversation related to hert" 

" He ran by me," replied Frantz, '* and 
looked at me with that very peculiar, fierce 
expression, which he only has, if any one 
speaks of the Lady Christine ; then only 
he stamps his feet ; he has thrown down 
the apple-tree there, and kicked back his 
own Hector that was running after him, 
which he never does at any other timej 
some harm will yet befall our Edmond.'* 

*' May God watch over him," said his 
father i at that moment a flash af light- 
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ning darted from the dark stormy clouds, 
and cast a singular light round the vine- 
yards, so violent a clap of thunder imme- 
diately succeeded, that the whole of the 
^reat building rocked and creaked. Hector 
crouched down by Frantz^ and the little 
Eveline ran into the hall with her 
fair locks fluttering behind her, imme- 
diately after her entrance, the rain began 
to descend in torrents^ the herds were seen 
everywhere hastily crowding together ; the 
shepherds hallooed to their flocks, the 
dogs barked, and in the intervals of the 
roaring of the tempest the rustling of the 
trees was heard ; the streams dashed 
loudly down the hills and the rain pelted 
heavily on the roof of the house. Martha 
began to chaunt aloud from the upper 
story ; soon after the trampling of horses 
and hasty footsteps were heard. The door 
opened and three men entered, the fore- 
most of them, who had alighted fifom his 
horse, turned to the proprietor of the house 
with these word-s : * ' Necessity requires nif> 
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bidding ! the proverb, my Lord Counsellor 
of Parliament is quite right, for otherwise 
1 had not ventured to renew a former ac- 
quaintance so unceremaniously : I am the 
vicar of St. Sulpice, there beyond St. Hip- 
polite, and take the liberty to beg the shel- 
ter of your roof for a short time in this re- 
mote place, against the violence of the 
storm." 

^' You are welcome, my friend," said 
the Counsellor of Parliament, *' as well as 
the other gentlemen ; you shall have a fire 
to warm and dry yourselves, and you will 
do well to^ remain here this evening, for 
the storm will certainly last until night, as 
is usually the ease in this neighbourhood." 

Frantz and another domestic had al- 
ready lighted a fire in the large chimney, 
and the strangers approached the friendly 
flames in order to dry their garments, 
while the vicar begged the servant to take 
care of his nag. 

The other two strangers had made their 
request and testified their respect for the 
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Counsellor of Paiiiament only by a silent 
bow, during which the little fair girl took, 
advantage of the momentary confusion, to 
approach the guests and examine them 
with curiosity^ One of these appeared to 
be a huntsman, for he wore a green dress 
and carried a couteau-de-chasse and a rifle, 
the latter, which was loaded, he very care- 
fully placed on the mantel-piece. During: 
these various proceedings, Eveline had al- 
ready in her way formed an acquaintance 
with the third stranger, who seemed to be 
Ifer favorite, for &he gave him her hand- 
kerchief to wipe the rain from his face, 
and offered him some fruit, which he 
smilingly declined, and after looking at 
him for some time, she said, '' Where 
have you left your hat?''* *' The storm 
without has carried it off from me," said 
the young stranger, '' and blew it far, 
for away, so that I could not catch it 
again.'* 

*' It must have been drole enough,"' 
said Eveline, laughing, ^^ you* after the hat,, 
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the storm after vou, and the ran after the 
Storm, you could not overtake your hat, but 
the rain and storm overtook you." 

The Lord of Beauvais drew near, and said> 
** You entertain tliis stranger already? " 
''Does he not look good and kind;" 
exclaimed the child, '* just like the school- 
master in the village, who teaches me ta 
read, but who is obliged to limp already 
with his young, thin legs.*^ 

'' Behave politely, my child," said the 
Counselior kindly, and he put aside her fair 
locks from her forehead. He examined his 
guest while he was paying the usual com- 
pliments. The young stranger appeared 
to be about sixteen, or seventeen years of 
age, he was something below the middle 
height, his figure was delicately formed, but 
as the child had said, the expression of his 
countenance was amiability itself. A slight 
tinge of red coloured his thin cheeks ; his 
eyes were of the lightest blue, and had 
acquired by a mark on the right eye-lid, 
a very peculiar expression ; short, fair hair 
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lay thick and smooth, over his dazzlingly 
pure white forehead : his voice had some- 
thing effeminate in it from its high pitch, 
and from his whole bearing and bashfulness 
of manner^ one might have easily taken 
him for a maiden in disguise. 

'' I came over to day from Pont-du-gard, 
an4 intended to proceed to Montpellier, 
when this storm overtook me fortunately 
just in front of your door, my Lord Coun- 
sellor," said the vicar approaching again. 
"I must confess, I should not have 
thought, tKat there could be such a builrl- 
ing as this aqueduct, Jf my own eyes had 
not convinced me of it. I doubt that the 
Coloseum at Rome, or the stupendous 
church of St. Peter could have produced 
so great an impression on my mind, as 
these majestic, vaulted arches, and these 
pillars one over the other, which so boldly 
and so easily unite two distant mountains." 

*' Whoever has not yet seen this work 
of antiquity," said the Counsellor, ^' ma3r 
well consider every report of it exaggerated,. 
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and, perhaps, reverend sir, you will not 
believe either, that it encreases in grandeur 
the oftener one looks at it ; the eye cannot 
familiarize itself with its magnificence, al- 
though its first sight is so highly satisfac- 
tory, and in this contemplation of the sub- 
lime, the most pleasing emotions take pos- 
session of us. Thus must it ever be with 
all that is truly great," " Those heathenish 
Romans," said the priest, '' have done 
much in this respect, they must ever be 
our teachers ; but on my way here, before 
the commencement of the storm, I heard a 
great deal of firing." 

" The Camisards and the royal troops 
are at it again," said the huntsman. ^' But 
to day, it is said, that the Huguenots have 
entirely lost the game " " How so?" de- 
manded the Counsellor. 

'* I heard on the other side of the water, ' 
— thank' God, that I am on this ! — ^thatthey 
had taken prisoner Catinat and Cavalier, 
and therefore it is probably all over with 
the war. What a pity, say I, if they mas- 
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sacre Cavalier, as they have so many 
others'" 

** Why a pity?" exclaimed the priest 
hastily, *' what else then does the rebel 
deserve? perhaps you are also a follower 
of the new doctrine?" ** No, reverend 
sir," said the huntsman, '' I was one of the 
every first tliat was converted by these 
gentlemen dragoons. They came in the 
name of the king, and — of him whose bread 
I eat, whose song I sing — they were not 
particularly gentle ; thirty in the village 
were massacred : " Dog," said they, *' the 
pure faith, or die ! why so harsh ? said I, 
lam not at all prejudiced against the creed, 
only you might have enforced it with a little 
more gentleness. When I saw the execrable 
manoeuvre, my resolution was quickly 
formed, and I am now in the service of a 
right zealous catholic master, the Intendant 
of Basville. I only mean that it is a pity 
for Cavalier for he is a good fellow, and has 
already puzzled many a brave officer." 
*' That is very true," said the priest a 
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littk softened, ** he is the only one among 
the rebels, who understands how to con- 
duct the affair; fearless as a Hon, gene- 
rous, ever self-possessed, knowing how to 
occupy the best positions, and humane to 
his prisoners, he is born to be a hero and a 
leader, and still more to be admired, for 
from a swineherd he rose to greatness. 
It is through him that I have lost my 
vicarage and that I am now making a 
tour here in Camargue, Nismes, and 
Montpellier in order to obtain another 
•appointment." 

'^' How is that sir ? " enquired the Coun- 
sellor, '* mind your own business ! as the 
saying is, but we do not always follow this 
wise maxim," replied the former, ** for 
hot blood and passion, but to often master 
our reason. You know that some time since 
a sort of crusade was preached against the 
Camisards in the Cevennes ; the young 
men in Nismes and in the surrounding 
country have enlisted as volunteers and lie 
in wait for the rebels wherever they can ; 
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the hermit of the Cevennes, an old captain^ 
has taken the field with a troop of rash, 
desperate fellows and fights like a Samson ; 
but it is reported that he is very impartial, 
for, when an opportunity offers, he treats 
friends and foes alike, and has already plun- 
dered many an old Catholic, or stretched 
him in the trenches. Now, if such things 
occur, when all the energies are excited in 
the melee, it is not so much to be wondered 
at, though they may happen a little too 
frequently ; verily he has more deliberately 
counted over his rosary than he can now the 
number of murders he commits. It is curious 
enough, that a hermit, who had intended 
to renounce the world so entirely, should 
embark again in such adventures ; his old 
military ardour is probably aroused within 
him. I too, retired in my solitary village 
in the mountains, when I heard of these 
proceedings was fired, or inspired with them, 
and formed the resolution of also rendering 
my poor services to God and the king, 
. my parishoners would not hear of it : by 
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Jove! they have no heroism in them, they 
have an antipathy to wounds and death, or 
they have secret dealings with the Cami- 
sards, as I have always suspected thatsatan*s 
brood of it, for much as I have loudly. and 
zealously harangued them in the pulpit, they 
almost invariably slept during my sermon : 
that they were thus insensible to my loud 
exhortations, is alone a proof, that they 
must have been possessed by the devil. In 
pursuance of my design, I assembled some 
people together, two Spanish deserters, three 
Savoyards, five fellows who had escaped 
from prison, and two prodigiously bold 
tinkers. It was at the time, when Cavalier 
had so incomprehensively taken the town 
of Sauve in the middle of the mountains 
and laid it under, contribution. We 
marched directly against them, passing St 
Hipolite, for I received intelligence that 
this rebel commander had abandoned his 
corps with a small troop. We met him just 
as we issued from a narrow defile in the 
mountains, I called to him to surrender; 
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he resisted, bang! I shot a fellow dead, who. 
was standing by him, I fell upon them with 
sword and gun and broke their ranks — : 
sir, it was an epoch in my life, it was as 
if three regiments were in my body — shots, 
were fired, I looked back, — ^there lay my; 
whole army cut down behind me by a few.- 
villains — my courage failed, 1 rode off as 
fast as my horse would carry me, it was the 
same hungarian horse, my good sir, now, 
in your stable, — I am saved. 

Cavalier, as I understand, was a reason-. 
able man, but the knave, who is called after 
the late Marshal Catinat, stirred up the 
othjer^ ; they march into my village, per-. 
suade my penitents to join them, set fire to 
my. house and even to my dear dilapidated 
church, and have sworn to hew me into 
ten thousand pieces, if I ever shew myself 
there again. Now as I have suffered all 
this for the sake of my country, it is but 
just that reparation should be made to me^ 
for the loss I have sustained, and I am. 
shortly to receive a better living with ^ 
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good Catholic Christian community herein 
the neighbourhood of Nismes. Thns was 
my chivalrous expedition terminated ; hot 
I have sworn, that wherever I see bnt one, 
or more of these murderous dogs — were 
there a hundred, to make them feel my 
vengeance.** 

The Counsellor turned with indignation 
from the priest and his countenance bright- 
ened as Edmond, in a different dress, 
entered the hall. *' This is witch's wea- 
ther," said he, and kissed his father's hand, 
which the latter held out to him kindly. 
He then mingled with the company and 
soon entered into conversation with the 
loquacious priest. 

*' As I was saying," recommenced the 
latter in his clamorous manner, ** these 
numskulls have something quite peculiar 
and incomprehensible in them. Even the* 
children, urchins of three years old, pretend 
to exhort and preach atonement, they can 
speak as familiarly of every sin, as if they 
had long ago gone through the whole cata- 
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Fdgue of tbem, this. is a well known fact; 
moreover, it frequently happens, that these 
devil's nurslings even prophecy, and most 
of them speak in good and distinct French 
about what probably they have never hear^ 
in their lives— this may be explained by all 
who like explanations, some say, that they 
are in a fit, others that they are possessed 
with the devil^ those of their own party take 
it for inspiration. Above there in Alais, 
some hundred&of them assemble^ great and 
small, old and young, prophecying among 
one another, that the walls of their prison 
might be broken down. The medical col- 
lege of Montpellier has transferred itself 
thither, each doctor has taken with him 
bis hat and cloak ; I believe they have also 
carried with them the antique mantle . of 
Rabelais, in order to be quite perfect in 
their art. I hear they have now observed, 
discoursed, disputed, calculated, speculated, 
deduced, and what is the result ? that we 
are as wise as before. These learned gen- 
tlemen declare,, that it cannot be taken £or 
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divine inspiratioa because it is opfiosed to 
the king and the olergy ; and still less can 
they be possessed by the devil, in as much 
as they speak and sing only spiritual things 
and do not as yet know the ways of that 
gentleman, neither, say they, could it pro- 
ceed from fits, or any other bodily infirmity, 
but it was to them something quite unheard 
of and new ; it may weU be termed new, 
and, therefore, must appropriately be called 
fanaticism and the people denominated 
fanatics." *' There may be many things," 
interrupted the huntsman hastily, ^' that are 
inexplicable; with your reverence's per- 
mission, my opinion is, that they are all be- 
witched; for, if you have no objection, that 
is the easiest explanation of the matter; 
therefore, there is no such oreBt iniustice 
to b»n>i;,g them-dway. exoepttog Mr. 
Cavalier, for whom I should be very soriy 
-^and the reason which might tolerate such 
proceedings is, that they may not by de- 
grees infect the whole community, for it is 
very evident that the evil is spreadiii^ 
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daily and is communicated horn one to the 
other. Witchcraft is just as much some- 
thing corporeal as well as spiritual, some^ 
thing yisible as well as inyisible, and not 
only men, but also houses, mountains and 
rivers may be enchanted ; I have experienced 
this myself in the course of my life." 

"And how?" enquired the Counsellor. 
" Do you not know the wide-spreading ash, 
which stands in the field between the cas- 
tle of Castelnau and the town of Alais ? at 
no great distance from that is the large, 
old olire-tree, which, they say, is three, or 
four hundred years old, but it is so far cer- 
tain, that both the trees, particularly the 
ash, may be seen at the distance of many 
miles from the plain as well as &om the 
mountains." 

** I know both these trees very well/' 
said Edmond. 

" Now," continued the huntsman, *• un- 
der the ash it is not safe. While I was yet 
a boy in the service of the father of the pre- 
sent kdy of Castelnau, who almost always 
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resided at Alais, for the castle was thougbt 
to be too lonely for her, I went out as 1 
often did, to shoot hares: It was towards 
evening and a storra like that of to-day over- 
took me, I sought shelter un-der the great 
ash to escape getting wet through, but 
scarcely had I leaned against the trunk, 
gracious sir, than I wa& seized with inde- 
scribable agitation and fear, my heart bcgaa 
to beat, a tremor came over me, I was 
terrified — I wa& compelled to quit my shel- 
ter — I was wet through — I returned, and 
i^ain the same sensations under the tree ; 
it was not permitted to me to remain there, 
I was obliged to go into the opeu space 
while the rain was falling as if heaven and 
earth would come together. The next morn- 
ing it was bright midday and summer 
weather, said I to myself^ ddlt ! wert thou 
frightened because it was dark, perhaps thou 
wert terrified at the claps of thunder ; wilt 
thou become a noble huntsman if thou hafel 
fiuch little heart,— so I went half laughing 
under the tree, I fancied myself sleeping unr- 
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iev its shade, — but no siich thing ! I was 
seized with greater terror and agitation than 
ever, my teeth chattered and an icy coldness 
chilled m«, I fled from the spot. — I men- 
tioned the cirenmstance to an old forester : 
' Fool ! ' said he, ^ ' have not the huntsmen told 
jou that the tree permits no one to stand 
under it ?" It is an old story. He could not 
tell me the reason of this, but warned me not 
to play any tricks with it. However, I did 
i^ot follow his advice, but returned to it 
with a young lad. To him it was produc-- 
tive of evil, for he became sick unto death 
with the fright ; since that time, I avoid the 
tree and so does every one who knows it. 
It must have been bewitched some time or 
other." 

^'Heaven only knows, what may be the 
meaning of all this," began the priest, ^* we 
live at least in times when events occur, 
"W-hich formerly would have been deemed 
impossible. Now there is something in-^ 
comprehensible in these prophecy ing chil- 
dren* It was said, some years ago, that 
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here, and there, in the Cevennes, in Dau- 
phine, and in the neighbouring Beauvarai^ 
that such things were practised, and people 
travelled to hear and see them. At present 
whole villages are full of them, they are to 
be seen in the market-places, in the public 
houses and like the diseases, incidental to 
childhood formerly, it seems that all chil- 
dren must undergo the gift of prophecy. 
Government has thus sharply reprimanded 
them, by making the parents responsible, 
thrown those into prison and sending the 
fathers to the galleys, for it was conjec- 
tured that from these alone proceeded the 
delusion. A peasant, one of my parish- 
oners, came to me, saying ''for God's sake 
sir, help me ! my little girl, six years old^ 
began yesterday to prophecy, I am a dead 
man if the thing becomes known ; my wife 
and I are certainly of the true faith as you 
can testify, but now they will arrest us 
as rebels, as they have done to so many 
others." 
^' Only use the whip," said I, " let the 
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girl hunger and she will soon forget to 
prophecy. ^ All that has been tried, reve- 
rend sir,' groaned the old man, * and more 
than my conscience will justify; the child 
is ill from my ill-treatment, for as soon as 
she begins to prophecy, or to sing psalms, 
which she has never heard from me, I have 
chastised her severely ; I have not givea 
her a morsel of bread for three days, yet 
she does not give up, but goes on still 
worse. Come, I pray, to my house and see 
yourself; if she is possessed by a devil, 
you can conjure, is it any thing else, you 
can exhort.' I had never seen such pro- 
phecying creatures, I went therefore out of 
curiosity with the old man* As we entered 
the house, the child was sitting at a spin- 
ning wheel, she was pale and thin, and 
seemed half silly, she complained of hunger 
and pain. I can see nothing in the child, 
said I, ^oh, if she was always reasonable like 
that,' exclaimed the peasant. Presently the 
wdrm was seized with a sobbing in the 
throat : * there we have the gift, ' said the old 
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man, ^ the disorder is breaking out now-« 
exorcise, reverend sir!' as the little creature 
was thus struggling, her body dilated, she 
fell on the ground, her bosom throbbed and 
heaved, and suddenly we heard as it were 
quite a strange tone, which did" not belong 
to the child. ^ I tell thee, my child, if thy 
parents repent and follow the spirit, all will 
be right and good, and thou shalt partake 
of liberty and of my word. ' I was terrified, 
especially as the devil spoke as pure French 
as the child of persons of rank ; I sprinkled 
her with holy water, I vehemently conjured 
that the devil, if it was one, might come 
out of her; all in vain, the little thing cried 
out, ' I tell you, the idolaters shall not 
prevail against you, and this evil one shall 
find the reward of bis misdeeds,* thereby 
meaning myself: the unfortunate child, 
, because I was so zealous in my calling ; then 
• followed exhortation and singing, and pure 
fear of God and admonition to repentance. 
1 could scarcely, do it better myself; she 
. then arose and seemed just as miserable 
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and foolish as before. I cannot help you, 

said I to my penitent, you see that the 

word of (jod and holy water have no effect 

on her ; hunger and chastisement just as 

little, nor has your persuasion, nor the 

fear of rendering you unhappy had any 

weight with her, leave it to herself. In 

short, the child ate and drank again^ and 

became more zealous than ever in preaching 

repentance ; so that at length the father was 

converted^ or, at least, he ran to the moun- 

tains to the Camisards, and said : ^ if he 

were to be punished, or executed, he should 

at least know wherefore. ' Thus you see, 

I lost many penitents the preceding year, 

for when they have drawn suspicion on 

themselves, they prefer becoming rebels to 

avoid suffering anxiety, ill*treatment, and 

even death without a cause, as one may 

say. The case of the shepherd from my 

adjoining village is still morei singular. He 

was a wild, reckless fellow, and as strong 

in the right faith as need be wished ; he 

had already delivered more than one Ca- 
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misard and suspected person up to the 
executioner. He came running to me one 
morning at a very early hour, crying out, 

* Help, help, reverend sir ! ' ' what is the 
matter now, ' said I, ' have the Camisards 
set fire to your house, as they have always 
threatened to do, on account of your zeal?' 

* Ah, much worse, much worse,* cried the 
knave, wringing his brown, bony hands. 

* Speak out shepherd,' said I, * Do you 
know,' he began, * my son, the tallMicheal, 
— who does not know the lanky looby — he is 
known to almost all the mountaineers, it is 
indeed the cross of your house, that the idiot 
is so useless : he will neither work, nor mind 
the herds ; he is so stupid, that he is scarcely 
considered a member of the church, yet he 
often enough disturbs the congregation ; he 
is only fit to carry burdens, and prefers 
living with the dogs, which he frequents as 
if they were his equals : Is he departed this 
transitory life? rejoice, for you have one 
burden less/ ^ It is not that indeed/ ex- 
claimed the old man, incensed, 'Oh, I 
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should not grieve for that : But think, who 

in the world would have supposed that the 

long broom-stick would have become a 

prophet?' *How?* cried I, my mouth 

and eyes wide open with amazement ; ^ so, 

a blockhead, who is good for nothing else 

in the world, may become one of their 

prophets ? * I went therefore with the old 

man, but the affair turned out still mora 

strangely. As we entered the house, the 

thin, bony man was just in the act of pro- 

phecying, speaking in a pure dialect about 

the delivrance of France, of liberty, of faith, 

of better times, encouraging them to fight. 

I tried to pray, and to exorcise, but the 

father seized his great shepherd's stick, 

brandished it over him, so that he would 

have killed him, had I not stopped his 

arm. We then listened for a short time, 

and what ensued ? suddenly something 

gurgled in the old man's throat, he 

groaned, turned up his eyes, fell against 

the wall and then on the ground, and after 

a few mighty heavings of the breast, he too 
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began ; he sang. psalms, exhorted to repen- 
tance, prophecied the fall of Babel ; no- 
thing could equal it : as the old one sang, 
the 3''0ung onj& twittered ; I thought I was 
bewitched, my priestly vestments fell from 
my hands, I could only listen to those two 
possessed ones, who were howling out pure 
piety, and texts .from the Bible, and as I 
gazed at the astounding wonder with agi- 
tation and fear, I felt a shock through all 
my limbs, and sir, as true as heaven is 
above us, a desire arose within me to be 
seized with similar fits, and to take a part 
in this unhappy affair. I rushed out into 
the open, blessed air of heaven. I thought 
on all dignitaries, of my bishop, of the 
great church and organ of Montpellier, of 
the letter which I possessed from the mur- 
dered Abbot of Chably, of our illustrious 
Marshal of Montrevel, of his dress-uniform, 
and of suQh things, — and God be praised, 
the trembling left my body, and I am now 
a reasonable man and a christian priest 
again. Ever since that timcj^ I look upon 
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the whole affair with terror. Be it witch- 
craft, that they are possessed with devils, 
bodily and infectious diseases^ or the un- 
known, new fanaticism of the learned doc- 
tors, I have at least discovered that man- 
kind is easily entrapped, and that the Spa* 
niard is right with his proverb : * No man 
can say of this water I will not drink.' 
The two shepherd knaves have now also 
run into the wilds after Cavalier, and have 
become great heroes of the faith." 

The old Counsellor had gone out fre- 
quently during these details to give orders 
to the domestics, who had in the mean 
while laid the table and prepared the 
evening repast. ^' My unknown friends," 
said the old gentleman affably, " with 
whose company chance and the bad wea- 
ther have so unexpectedly honoured me, 
and who are to me, — with the exception of 
the reverend priest, — total strangers, let us 
all sociably and without ceremony take our 
places at this table, eat and drink, and 
afterwards enjoy a refreshing sleep under 

F 2 
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my roof-" Edmond looked up, and could 
scarcely believe at first that his father was 
in earnest ; the priest cast an expressive 
glance at the huntsman and one of still 
deeper meaning at the young man> and 
smiled as if to hint, that he at all events 
should withdraw from this distinguished 
circle, among which he himself only had 
any claim to remain ; but the little Eveline 
hung on the young man's arm and drew 
him by her side to the table where he im- 
mediately sat down with her the first with- 
out waiting for farther bidding. " Quite 
right," said the Counsellor, ^' No ceremony 
if you wish to please me ! here are no in- 
vited guests, we meet together as if we 
were on board a Qhip or in a wood. I 
must render you all this hospitality with- 
out distinction." Edmond blushing, placed 
himself at the head of the table by his fa- 
ther, the priest seated himself opposite to 
him, by the si4e of the latter sat thie hunts- 
man, who left a large space between him- 
self and his neighbour, and theu came Eve- 
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liike and her playfellovr a» he almost ap- 
peared* ^^ Quite patriarchal," said the 
priest, " those men there, my worthy sir,, 
will not forget to publish throughout the 
country, your philanthropy and contempt 
of prejudices." 

At this moment the veil c^ clouds in the 
horizon burst asunder, the sun in its de- 
scent suddenly threw a purple glow over the 
lowering sky, a red fire spread itself over 
the mountain-vineyards, tree and bush, and 
vinetendril sparkled in the fiery ray, be- 
joad the woods shone brilliantly, and as 
the eye glanced upwards, the summits of 
the distant Ce venues were seen glowing in 
the rosy light ; on the left^ the waterfall 
rushed like blood from the steep rock, and 
the whole hall, the table, and the guests, 
all was as if bathed in blood, so that 
the lights just then burned dai^ly and the 
fire in the chimney emitted a blue flame. 
The rain had ceased, a holy silence reigned 
tbrougbout all nature, not a leaf rustled, the 
red heook only flawed splashingly dhmg^ 
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and the glowing waterfall murmured its 
melody. The old Counsellor's eyes were 
cast upwards as if in fervent prayer, and a 
tear glistened in his full eye ; the fair young 
man laid down his knife and fork and 
folded his hands ; the huntsman glanced 
timidly from under his heavy eyebrows," the 
priest tried to assume a sanctified look ; the 
child playfully clapped her hands, and 
Edmond was lost in silent reflection. 

Just as quickly as it was withdrawn, the 
curtain fell! again 'over the horizon and 
extinguished its light, upon which the 
Counsellor said, ^^was not this like an 
emblem of our country and of our misfor- 
tunes ? as necessity unites us all and brings 
us together, and as the misery that oppresses 
us, if I may so express myself, becomes as 
it were sanctified and endeared to us ? all 
our countrymen pass through this baptism 
of blood, may heaven have pity on us." 
Edmond cast an expressive look on his father 
and then glanced furtively at the hunts- 
man and the young stranger, as if to in- 
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timate, that such thoughts should not have 
been expressed in their presence ; the old 
man smiled kindly on his son, but did not 
even try to conceal his feelings. — 

" Papa," cried Eveline, " it was as if 
the sky wished to play at hide and seek 
with us, just as little Dorothea with her 
plump, rosy cheeks smiles upon me and 
then, whisk ! creeps under the cloth 
again." 

*^ It was like a bleeding world crying for 
succour," exclaimed the fair-haired young 
man. Edmond cast a sidelong glance at 
him, and said, ^'It is perhaps the extinction 
of the nefarious revolt ! " 

"May be so," replied the youth, and 
raised his blue, child-like eyes to Edmorid, 
" but I think that everything rests in the 
hands of the Supreme Being." 

** Most assuredly," said Edmond sharply, 
•" and the evil would have ceased long since 
if so much disaftecticm, secret abettance^and 
malicious joy at the misfortunes of the king 
had not reigned among the common pea* 
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** Every reasonable person must own how- 
ever/' said the young man with a melan- 
choly smile, ^^that the evil did not ori- 
ginate with the people ; they were quiet, and 
although others may suffer, their miseries 
are beyond expression," 

The pri est left off eating with astonishment, 
that the little unseemly man should have the 
last word with the master of the house op- 
posite to him ; he rolled his eyes up and 
down as if seeking for some astounding 
words of reproof ; the little girl pressed the 
hands of her new friend for engaging in 
dispute with Edmond, and the latter as his 
father already began to testify his uneasi- 
ness at his son's violence, turned away with 
an expression of profound contempt, say- 
ing, ** I know not with whom I speak, but 
I think I have some knowledge of you ; are 
you not the son of the late Huguenot sexton 
of Besere close by ? " 

** No, gracious sir," answered the young 
man perfectly unembarassed, ** I have not 
the honour of being known to you ; I am 
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now come to thid neighbourhood for the 
first time, to make some purchases, my 
name is Moatan, or simply William, as I 
am called by the neighbours and by my 
father, who is owner of the mill in the deep 
valley beyond Saumifere." 

** Therefore a praiseworthy miller's lad!** 
said the priest. ** It was not sung to you in 
your cradle that you should ever sit at 
table in such company as this." ** No, 
indeed,** said the miller with emotion ; 
" when I stood before the house, I thought 
not to find a reception as from the vene- 
rable patriarchs we read of in the Holy 
Scriptures, I did not expect to be intro- 
duced to a nobleman, who, to my mind 
and imagination, presents the most sub- 
lime picture of Abraham and Jacob." He 
wiped his eyes, and as they were about to 
rise froni table, he lifted his glass, and 
said, '' pray allow me first, honoured sirs, 
to empty this glass in token of my most 
heartfelt gratitude, and to the unalloyed 
happiness of our respected host, and the 
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endless prosperity of his noble house. " He 
drank, and the old Lord bowed not without 
emotion, while Edmond and the priest 
looked at each other long and enquir- 
ingly. The huntsman scraped and smiled, 
and the priest in his astonishment forgot to 
drink. 

They rose from table, and Eveline seated 
herself again by the side of her favorite 
in a corner of the room, and said to him, 
* * That is the right way, he is too haughty 
if one allows him to go on." 

Her father approached them, ^^ my child, 
it is now quite time for you to retire to 
bed." ** Indeed papa," answered she kiss- 
ing his hand, ^' I should like to remain 
longer here, but there must be order, as you 
always say ; I am obedient and will be your 
comfort, shall I not? it would indeed be 
very wicked, and I should vex you, if I 
turned a prophet like so many other chil- 
dren in this country." *' God bless you, 
my love," said the old man resting his 
hand upon hei' head ; ^^ go to bed, and you. 
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my friend, sit down here and rest yourself 
some time longer," said he, pressing the 
young miller's hand ; when Eveline per- 
ceived her father's kindness towards him, 
she quickly returned, and throwing her- 
self on the neck of the young man, kissed 
him repeatedly, then drawing back a little, 
she curtsied gracefully, and in a lady-like 
manner, and waving her hand, said : 
" Au revoir,** and followed the domestic 
who consigned her to her maid. 

** As you are from Saumi&re," said the 
priest, . turning to the miller, *'You are 
surely acquainted with the hermit, who is 
now the leader of a troop against the Cami- 
sards ?" ** Oh, I know him very well," re- 
plied the youth, ** his cell is in a rocky 
valley, which is separated from our mill 
only by a stony fence ; we often visited him 
on holidays, when the valley was passable 
on our side; he is a tall, athletic man, with 
a grizly beard and large, grey eyes ; he 
seemed peaceable and quiet until the war 
ttiade him a soldier again* Unheard of 
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cruelties are asserted to have been commit- 
ted by him ; he is said not to know what 
compassion is, and must take pleasure in 
murder ; but now his trade is over." '' Is 
he dead ? *' enquired the Counsellor. ** No, 
not exactly that," continued the young man, 
*' but I heard a report on the Vidourla, 
that he was totally defeated yesterday by 
Cavalier, and that, if he consults his own 
advantage, he will creep into a cell, for 
the common people will not surely trust to 
him again, when they perceive that he 
does not understand his business." 

*' He has been a captain, however, " said 
the huntsman. 

**The combat against the rebels," said 
the priest, *' is a difficult affair, for that 
courage and the ordinary discipline of a 
soldier do not suffice ; our Marshal Mon- 
trevel would perhaps prefer fighting against 
Eugene and Marlborough than with these 
rag-o-muffins." 

More wood was now piled on the fire. The 
father sat down, while Edmond paced up 
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and down the hall in visible inquietude, 
the priest drew his chair towards the Coun- 
sellor, and said : ** You are suffering from 
the gout iu your left foot, my lord. " 

" Vl^hy do you conclude so?*' asked the old 
gentleman, ** the leg does not appear to me 
swoln, although you have guessed rightly." 

'* The swelling,*' continued the priest, ** is 
certainly almost imperceptible ; but you 
often step lighter and more gently with this 
foot, probably without being conscious of 
it, perhaps this joint is a little contracted in 
proportion to the right, and therefore has 
not the strength of the latter." 

" That is very critically observed," said 
the Counsellor. 

** My honoured sir," continued the priest, 
^* it is incredible how consistent and reason- 
able nature is in all her productions. To 
analyse her in her minutest parts is instruc- 
tive, however ridiculous it may appear to 
the unpractised. More than a century ago, 
the Neapolitan, De la Porte, wrote an excel- 
lent book on physiognomy comparing the hu- 
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maa and the brutal together; in the earlier 
aged people tried to read on the countenance 
the virtues, vices, and qualities of the 
disposition : Believe me, if I could devote 
my leisure hours to this subject, I am con- 
fident I should carry it so far as to be able 
to discover from a shoe, or a boot, that had 
been worn for a time, many faults or pecu- 
liarities of its possessor." 

^'Really?" said the old Lord smiling, 
* * They betray themselves by the garments, 
when closely examined; the hasty, or irre- 
solute gait, the shuffling of the feet, the 
gliding step of ladies, are certainly very 
expressive ; a certain nonchalant manner 
of walking, a haughty tread of the heel, an 
affected, frivolous sliding on tip toe, the 
indecisive tottering footstep, by which the 
shoe loses its shape, excepting the qualities 
which however demonstrate themselves by 
the high, or low instep, or by the flatness 
of the foot. But now for the legs ; if these 
were exhibited in their natural state, it 
would be scarcely possible to mistake the 
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rank, profession, and way of life ; then 
there are tailor's and baker^s legs, which it 
is impossible not to recognise, foot and 
cavalry soldier's legs, weaver's and joiner's 
legs, and so on." 

'* These are very interesting observa- 
tions," said the Counsellor, ** would you, for 
instance, venture to declare the formei* 
manner of life of my Frantz by his legs ?'* 

" By my legs?" exclaimed the old ser- 
vant, who was still busied in clearing 
away. *^ Here they are, reverend sir." 

'' Stoop a little — ^now go yonder — come 
back again — stand perfectly upright — my 
Lord Counsellor, I could swear that your 
Frantz has been in his youth, nay at a la- 
ter period of life, a mariner."' 

The servant looked at the priest as- 
tounded, and the Lord of Beauvais said: 
*' You have hit it, my reverend friend ; but 
from what do you draw your conclusion ?" 

*' No mariner,*' said the priest '* ever loses 
entirely the straggling and somewhat stoop- 
ing gait which he has acquired on ship 
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board) he sinks his loins in walking, and a 
slight limp remains for the rest of his life." 
When the other servant approached, the 
priiest immediately cried out, ** Give yourself 
UQ further trouble, one can see at the dis- 
tance of a gun-shot, that the good man has 
been a tailor in his youth, and that he 
certainly pursues the same occupation now, 
for the bent shins clearly demonstrate it." 
^' You follow the chase," turning to the hunts- 
man who was standing ; ^' it must be so, al- 
though I should rather have taken you for a 
soldier, and from the eye, for a smuggler; 
by the bye, what is the matter with your 
right knee ? it certainly is not from attend- 
ing mass, from whence then does this slight 
protuberance proceed ? perhaps you have 
acquired the strange habit of falling on 
your right knee when you shoot ?" 

'* Reverend sir,'* exclaimed the hunts- 
man, " you must be a bit of a wizard your- 
self, for you have hit the mark. From my 
youth upwards I have never been able to 
shoot but in a kneeling position ; should a 
iiore ruu by under my nose, I cannot hit it 
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standing, I must first throw myself down ; 
but I have always been much ridiculed by 
my companions for it/' 

*^ For the rest," resumed the priest, 
"you have mountain-legs, and you must 
have been born in the Cevennes, or the 
Pyrenees, your eye too is characteristic 
of the mountaineer who is far-sighted." 

"Just so," said the huntsman, **I come 
from Loz^re, the wildest part of the moun- 
tains." 

" Well, my young friend," said the con- 
noisseur in legs, turning to the young lad, — 
"You pretend to be a miller and want 
miller's legs, how does that happen ? ob- 
serve, that from carrying sacks, the miller's 
back is early bent and becomes broad and 
round, but the principal weight presses upon 
the calves of the legs, the sinews of the hams 
become disproportionately strong ; but with 
you these are precisely the weakest parts, 
the ancles too are not large enough : here, 
summa mmmarum fails the miller*s cha- 
racter, for my science cannot deceive. 
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*' In this I cannot assist you, sir," said 
the young man petulantly, for I am what I 
am, and will remain so.'* 

'^ For my part," quickly rejoined the cri- 
tic, '' I desire not to press too closely on 
your miller's honour, you may probably be 
a spoilt, effeminate mother's darling, who 
would not suffer you to be too heavily 
laden, your hair and whole countenance 
have a mealy character, your voice too 
sounds like the wheat-bell and the mill- 
hopper, but when I look at your knees, 
they seem to me to be those of a baker, 
which are turned in from shoving the 
bread into the oven and taking it out again; 
during this process he is obliged to keep 
in a stooping position and rests upon his 
knees; but I discover the strangest con- 
tradiction in your thighs, for they are those 
of a horseman and of one who rides much, 
your eye too betrays a martial spirit, it 
darts here and there and is never quiet as 
a miller's ought to be, who is attentive to 
his business ; in short, you are to me in 
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your legs and in your whole person a very 
puzzling youth." 

The young man reddened with resent- 
ment and the Counsellor endeavoured to 
turn the entire affair into merriment and 
laughter, — when the whole party was sud- 
denly alarmed by a violent knocking at 
the front door of the house, that aroused 
evenEdmond from his reverie. ** For God's 
sake let me in," roared a voice loudly from 
without, ^^ open to me in the name of 
heaven ! " 

At a sign from the Counsellor, who 
quickly recovered from his surprise, the 
servants rushed forward, the company 
looked at one another in silence, the bolts 
were withdrawn, and the tread of heavy 
footsteps was heard approaching the hall ; 
the doors were thrown open, and lighted by 
the servants, a tall, powerfully-built figure 
with grey hair and moustaches of the same 
hue entered, he held in his hand a massive 
staff, that without exaggeration might be 
termed a club ; a long, broad sword trailed 
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clanging after him, and four pistols were 
stuck, in a black leather girdle. On his 
entrance he approached the host, and said 
in a deep, sonorous voice, ** Pardon me, 
my lord, the alarm I must have caused 
you, I was benighted, pursued and in dan- 
ger, therefore I ventured, certainly rather 
unceremoniously, to claim the shelter of 
your house." 

** Oh heavens, it is the terrible hermit !" 
exclaimed the miller in a hoarse voice, ** I 
am he, indeed," replied the gigantic figure, 
*' but why terrible, my young simpleton? 
I may surely be permitted to show my face 
every where, presumptuous fellow ; and 1 
have shown it before other physiognomies 
than yours. — Your pardon ! Sir Baron, if I 
give way to my displeasure at the pre- 
sumption of this hireling. Yes, reve- 
rend sir, I am he, who under the name of 
the hermit is not unknown in this part of 
the country ; in this character I wished to 
do homage to my God, but an envious fate 
thwarts me. To-day my troop has been 
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entirely dispersed, and I have only saved 
my own life through the greatest exertions, 
for I was pursued even in the darkness of 
the night ; my enemies cannot be far off, 
my life is forfeited, if you refuse me your 
protection." 

" All I possess," said the Counsellor, 
*' is at your service, my house, my ser- 
vants and myself will protect you as far as 
we are able, independently of the claims of 
humanity ; my duty to my king and coun- 
try demand this." 

*^ You are an honourable man," replied 
the giant, *' such as I had every reason to 
expect." — At his invitation, he sat down by 
the side of the master of the house to par- 
take of the wine and refreshments, which 
the servants placed before him. *' I hope," 
said he, '^ that the storm and sudden fall 
of night have prevented them from tracing 
my route, but every moment of this day 
has been a perilous one to me. Yonder, 
on the right at Nages, the body of Camisards 
has been totally defeated ; as I passed the 
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Vidourla to give the rout to my enemies, I 
met a flying detachment of them, who, 
instead of showing any fear, assembled 
together, and fell upon me like so many 
devils ; their number was not great, but it 
seemed as if they were aided by magic, a 
panic seized my people ; they crowded 
together, they reached the Vidourla, the 
furious foes behind them. At that moment 
the storm burst forth, the waters rushed 
down from the mountains and swelled the 
tapid mountain-stream to a fearful height, 
it overflowed its banks, and I saw the dead, 
the wounded, and the living ingulphed in 
the waters ; I swang myself upon a tree, 
and from that to a barren rock ; more 
than a hundred muskets were levelled at 
me, my double-barrelled gun aided me 
as much as possible, but my sword was 
useless, the storm threatened to hurl me 
down, I tried to ascend in spite of the 
wind and the rushing waters, the rock, 
from incessant washing, had become slip- 
pery as ice, but at length I succeeded iti 
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gaining a footing in the midst of the rolling 
floods, I crept up higher, my steps illu- 
mined by the dazzling lightning, and the 
flashing from the enemy's guns, while 
the balls wizzed round me : Thus I 
arrived at a vineyard : I was compelled 
to scale the wall, on the other side I 
found two daring fellows, who had 
climbed over there before me, they fell be* 
Death my sword, I entered a wood, and 
soon found myself standing upon a level 
rock, but without track or foot-path, neither 
road nor bridge was to be seen, precipices 
yawned below me ; must I go back, or down ! 
I slid down, the darkness prevented me 
from distinguishing anything; after re- 
peated falls, I felt dome shrubs under me, 
a huge shepherd's dog of the most ferocious 
species attempted to drag me down, there 
was no herdsman to be seen, or within call, 
I was compelled to wrestle with the fierce 
animal ; night had now entirely closed in, 
I thought I heard the sound of bells, I 
groped my way towards the place from 
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whence the sounds proceeded ; soon after- 
wards I heard men's voices ; are they 
friends or foes? while I was advancin^: 
with cocked pistols and drawn sword, — 
" Who's there? suddenly grated upon ray 
ears ; I discovered they were the C ami- 
sards; as I gave no answer, they fired, 
and by the flashing I perceived distinctly 
ten of my foes standing at the opening of 
a ravine; no choice was left me, I advanced, 
the first fell, shot by my pistol, a second was 
cut down by my sword, the obscurity of the 
ravine favoured me, nothing remained but to 
fly, as quick as age and exhaustion would 
permit, they shouted and fired after me ; 
at length I perceived I had attained a high 
road, the flashing from the fire-aims dis- 
covered to me a porch, something appeared 
in the distance like barns and buildings, 
I ran in that direction, and at last I reached 
the door of your house." 

*' Sir captain," said the Counsellor, '^re- 
pose is necessary to your old age after this 
exertion and fatigue, lie down, and the 
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safety, which my house is capable of af- 
fordlDg, I again assure you, shall be faith- 
fully granted to you." 

''May heaven reward you," said the 
captain; *' I look upon this untoward ad- 
venture as a hint of fate, warning me to lay 
down my arms, 1 shall do so, and return 
to a cell, or a cloister. Had Cavalier been 
withthetroop, Ishould not have escaped him, 
for be possesses the utmost presence of mind, 
lie is the boldest' and indeed the most sol- 
dierly among the rebels." 

'' It is said that he is taken prisoner," ob- 
served the huntsman. 

*'The war is over then," exclaimed the 
hermit, **for, without him, they can un- 
dertake nothing ; this powerful man is 
alone the soul of their venturous enterprise. 
The others understand well enough how to 
kill and to die, but not how to conduct the 
war. I wish he had died ; for should he- 
be taken prisoner, his fate will be one wor- 
thy of commiseration." 

During this discourse, the priest, who 
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had until then considered himself of so 
much importance, now felt lost and dwin- 
dled to nothing by the side of the so far 
greater adventurer. He would willingly 
have testified his veneration for him by an 
embrace, or, at least, by a grasping of the 
hand, but he dared not venture to approach 
one, whose wrath was so easily excited by any 
degree of familiarity. The tall man paced 
up and down the hall, examining all present 
with a scrutinising look : * * Two servants, 
perhaps, moreover a valet and a huntsman," 
he muttered to himself, but loud enough to 
be heard, " will not indeed be capable of 
ofTering much resistance, the house is by no 
means fortified in case of an attack, then 
the young lord here, a sort of sportsman, 
the black one also in case of necessity to 
engage the enemy, but that chicken-hearted 
one, (looking penetratingly at the young 
miller) that downy-faced fellow is quite 
useless. May God forbid, we should be put 
to so severe a test." He now, as well as 
the others, paid their parting compliments 
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to the Counsellor, as they were retiring for 
the night ; they were lighted to their ap- 
partments by the domestics, and Edmond 
alone remained in the hall with his father. 
The rain had ceased, but the night was dark 
and the sky was covered with lowering 
clouds. The father and son walked up and 
down for some time in silence ; at length 
the Counsellor said : " will you not retire to 
rest my son V* *' I am still too much agitated 
and did you not hear, that our last guest 
feared we should perhaps have to receive 
another unexpected visit t"— Silence en- 
sued, but Edmond after a pause recom- 
menced : ** Forgive me, my father, if I 
confess, that I have not understood you 
to-day, that 1 have not recognised in you 
the same person as formerly. That you re- 
ceived these people and sheltered them 
from the storm, was natural enough, but 
how it could be conformable to your dis'^ 
position, (or what shall I call it) to suffer 
them to eat at your table without distinction^ 
I cannot explain to myself^ Often already 
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have our people entertained menials ; and 
what countenance shall I assume when this 
siquinting huntsman shall wait upon roe 
again at the table of the Lord of Basville, 
1 know not; and what will the Intendant 
and the Marshal, who certainly must hear 
of it, think, or say ? How shall I explain it 
to myself, that you received that miller's 
boy not only with kindness and condescen- 
sion, but yet with hearty familiarity ? who 
is even too low to be your menial, that you 
allow my sister, who is always too forward 
to play and romp with him ?" 

'' My son,*' said the old man with some 
emotion, *' it seems indeed, that, the older I 
become, the less capable do I feel of justify- 
ing myself to you : I might say, accustcm 
yourself to my ways, as I must through 
affection bear with yours, though I misun- 
derstand them so often. You must certainly 
excuse me, as you did not explain yourself 
before, our conversation to-day had made so 
deep an impression on me, indeed, such as I 
have not experienced for a long time. In 
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my emotion I forgot to attend to the usual 
etiquette of life, and as I could not avoid 
entertaining the priest at our own table, I 
added the two other poor fellows, but as 
to that miller, who has more particularly 
drawn upon himself your hatred and con- 
tempt, his child-like countenance and frank, 
open manners, in my opinion, did more ho- 
nour to my table, than your Marshal Mon- 
trevel could ever do. Accident, the weather 
brought us together ; the times are also so 
changed that we do not yet know, but we 
ourselves may be compelled to sue for 
refuge among the most miserable. But as 
you so despise that youth, I still less com- 
prehend that you should honour him so 
highly as to argue with him, nay, to seek 
yourself for a dispute ; for the future in- 
terfere not with my ways." 

They sat down and as Edmond was si- 
lent, the Counsellor said, after a pause : 
*'What do you think then of this priest 
and his manners ? such as these, you see, 
are appointed to direct and instruct the 
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people, the unfortunate people ! these be- 
came combatants and murderers like this 
colossus. That my house is compelled 
to shelter such, that is it indeed which 
humbles me. All champions for a good 
cause may not be individually good," said 
Edmond. 

*' Retire to rest now, my son," said the 
Counsellor kindly, ** I shall sit up some 
time longer, I am too disturbed to be able 
to sleep, I shall read yet a little while, rest 
will then ensue with cooler blood." Ed- 
mond embraced his father, and then retired 
to his chamber. The old man gazed sor- 
rowfully after him, and thought upon his 
son's future destiny ; he sunk into a deep 
and melancholy reverie, no where did hope, 
or comfort seem to await him. He took 
up his book in order to calm the perturba- 
tion of his spirit, he tried to collect him- 
self ; he reflected upon the wonderful dis- 
position of the mind, to divert itself by that 
which is most profound, in order to escape 
from its owii appropriate feelings, and to be 
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iteelf again in the inward sanctuary of the 
spirit. Thus without reading Plato, which he 
had laid open before him, he became more 
and more absorbed in a contemplative inves- 
tigation on the double nature of the soul and 
of the mind, that reflects on itself and com- 
prehends its nature and property, which, in 
thought, at the same time, views, and pro- 
ving it^ ponders upon this thought, being at 
once actor and spectator, and being only 
at this moment truly conscious of it- 
self. He did not know how long he might 
kve indulged in these reflections ; when 
raising his eyes, he was surprised to see his 
son by his side. '' You are still here, Ed- 
mond?" said he wondering. *' No, my 
father," whispered the son, *' I have re- 
posed quite two hours, but just now when I 
awoke, I heard under the window a whis- 
pering and a movement as of many men, I 
approached, but could distinguish nothing, 
however, it seemed to me, as if people were 
gathering round our house, 1 have loaded 
in haste all our fire-arms, and quietly 
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awakened the domestics. The strangers 
are still asleep, but they must now assist in 
our defence." 

** If it be so, and that you have not 
been mistaken," said the father, *' promise 
me only not to be too eager; let us be 
quiet and collected, for thereby one may 
be often enabled to prevent the worst, but 
I well know, by experience, that from the 
love of danger and fiery courage, which as 
easily defeat their object as cowardice, mis- 
fortune and destruction may be drawn 
down upon us. We must not venture 
alone, you must not forget your little 
sister. Now do I wish, that I had been a 
soldier, that I might meet this invasion 
with serenity, should it come to this, but 
we shall do what honour demands of us ; 
but more than the danger itself do I fear 
your hastiness. In the mean while a mur- 
m.ur and the approach of footsteps were 
heard nearer ; several voices were distin- 
guished, a noise proceeded from the road 
and garden, so that it appeared, that they 
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were taking possession of all the outlets. 
Immediately afterwards a knocking was 
heard at the door. The servants drew 
near, but at a mute signal from their mas- 
ter they remained tranquil ; immediately 
the tumult became louder and several 
voices raised an unintelligible cry, Edmond 
grew warm, his father looked at him sig- 
nificantly ; but soon, however, the name of 
the hermit resounded clearly and distinctly 
from out of the confused murmur. •' They 
demand him," cried Edmond; ** They 
are the Camisards !" The cry was re- 
peated, they knocked louder, they became 
even noisy, the screams of women and tlie 
cries of children were now also heard ; 
the Counsellor caused all the weapons to 
be brought forward, he was hastily distri^ 
buting them to the servants, when trem- 
bling and ghastly pale the tall figure of 
the hermit, half dressed, tottered in, fol- 
lowed by the priest, bewildered and ter- 
rified ; both seized the hand qf their host, 
aid iwhije they yreve firing without, thse 
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knockin<r at the door and demands for the 
hermit became more violent. *• Oh, hea- 
ven ! compassion !" exclaimed the latter, 
*• thou hast heard my oath, that I would 
in future refrain from blood, but it is too 
late, I am a victim to their vengeance !" 
With these words the tremendous figure 
fell senseless to the ground in utter des- 
pair ! the child rushed into the hall with 
her maid ; terrified and crying aloud she 
threw herself into her father's arms ; the 
latter tried to comfort her, but one could 
see in his pale countenance, that he him- 
self entertained but little hope. ** I will 
protect you as long as I can," cried he, 
** but the multitude appears too great to 
allow of my defending the house." Fire ! 
fire ! cried a hundred voices from without 
at the same time, and lighted fire brands 
were seen through the windows ! at that 
moment the door was shaken, by large 
trees, which were thrown against it like bat- 
tering rams. ** Oh heavens !" cried the 
priest, while his teeth chattered, *• had I 
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but the tenth part of my former coutagie> 
—but I am not at all prepared for this, I 
have slept a little already, which has com-* 
pletely relaxed my spirit." He took off his 
hat, ** how impolite I am ! " sighed he, but it 
was almost laughable, even in that moment, 
that under this he still wore his night-cap, 
without being aware of it, and in wandering 
about in every corner of the hall, he car* 
ried his hat in his hand. The huntsman 
now stole in, took his loaded gun from the 
shelf, and placed himself quietly by the 
chimney; " whither are you going" ex* 
claimed Edmond, ** out with the rifle, you 
ttiust all defend yourselves !" ''Impossible,'* 
stammered the man, '* give up the old vil- 
lain, otherwise the whole house is lost, I 
knowthe Camisards." *' Scoundrel! " thun* 
dered the young man*—** where is the miK 
ler? Still in bed ? all of you, you miserable 
varlets, shall defend this place with me^ 
nay, even that weak, effeminate boy shall 
make common cause with us." 
*' The hermit was praying on the ground^ 
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all were shouting confusedly in the hall, but 
no word was heard distinctly ; all was con- 
founded with the storm, which every mo- 
ment became more violent without. The 
window-frames were demolished, the door 
cracked and appeared to give way, when, 
with an apparent air of indifference, the 
young miller entered, carelessly tying his 
neckerchief and said : '' Let me out by 
the back-door^ I will speak to the enraged 
multitude, — quick, give me the key !" These 
last words were uttered in a tone of com- 
mand. The old Lord looked at him, took 
the key from the wall, and opened the doorto 
him himself, the youth went round to the 
other side of the house. Edmond posted 
himself with a loaded gun opposite the door, 
in order to fire among the assailants^ in 
case they succeeded in forcing an entrance. 
Suddenly a tremendous shout was raised, 
which seemed like acclamations of joy and 
was reiterated by the crowds surrounding 
the house. Then all was still ; and after a 
while a deep voice exclaimed : "He must 
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come out the assassin, on this spot he 
shall be torn to pieces !" " Merciful God," 
cried the hermit from the ground, where he 
still lay, ** that is the terrible Catinat, who 
knows' no compassion !" — after a few words 
exchanged among them, the high and almost 
hoarse voice of the youth was heard. '* Si- 
lence all,*' cried he vehemently : nothing 
more could be distinguished, for a confused 
murmur arose. The child glancing from 
^nder her dishevelled fair long tresses, said : 
**Observe, my little David will yet save that 
great Goliath there." The crowds without 
drew themselves up and marched away, the 
youth returned again by the garden-door, 
much heated and nearly breathless ; he ap- 
proached, the hermit still lying prostrate, 
fixed his eyes upon him, then caught him 
by the breast and said, ** rise up, God has 
again spared you to-day, you are safe, return 
to the town or to your own house :" He then 
turned to the huntsman, whispered some- 
thing in his ear, whereupon the latter sud- 
denly fell terrified upon his kneea and ex- 
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claii^ed, *.* Mercy !" **Be silent !'* said the 
young miller hastily. The priest looked as 
if he could have embraced the knees of the 
wonderful youth, who now turned ta the 
master of the house,, and said, in gentle 
tones: ^' my honoured host, I consider my- 
self fortunate in having been able to pro- 
tect you ; there were certainly a few Cami- 
sards, but the crowd was principally com- 
posed of a number of drunken millers-men 
from my part of the country, who had met 
with some other rough, intoxicated fellows. 
It was lucky, that I was known to some of 
them^ in consequence of which, the small 
number of Camisards also suffered them- 
selves to be pacified. It seems that they 
assembled more for pleasure than for any 
wicked purpose. Receive my thanks for 
your noble hospitality, worthy and ho- 
noured man." He bowed, the old Lord 
seemed as if he wished to emba'ace him, 
but the opportunity was lost in irresolution 
and the stranger was already at the door. 
^' Farewell David I" exclaim^ed the child. 
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He looked back once more with a serious 
and enquiring expression, raised his hand 
and eyes as if invoking a blessing, and then 
quitted the hall. 

Those who remained behind, looked at 
one another as if they had witnessed the 
performance of a miracle. The first light 
of morning already dawned, and the dense 
multitude was seen retreating over the 
mountains, Edmond was standing in deep 
thought, and the old Lord, after having un- 
locked his gun, gave it to the servant, to 
carry away. The hermit drew near abashed, 
as if he felt considerably diminished in size 
since the day before.^ ** I leave yourhouse, 
my Lord," said he, in a voice scarcely au- 
dible, and with a heart greatly depressed ; 
'* I had almost drawn upon your honoured 
head the malediction attending my own 
errors, but the Lord has averted it.'* He 
took the road to Nismes ; the huntsman 
had already slipped away. 

'*My Lord Counsellor of Parliament," 
cried the priest, '' you have not seen us to- 
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day in the most favourable light, now that aR 
has passed off happily ; I am a man again ; 
courage revives once more within me, I 
could now show you that I am no coward, 
if a few of these villains would but return. 
Receive my thanks, honoured sir, and you 
too my young — but what do I see?" Now, 
for the first time, he perceived that he was 
politely taking leave with hisihat in his hand, 
and his night-cap still on his head ; — abashed 
he pulled it off,^and thrust it into bis 
pocket — '* This is the worst of all,*' said he, 
his whole face reddening ; ** One may thus 
see to what a sensible man may be reduced 
in these troublous times." He again made 
a hasty bow and retreated. 

**Who was this youth?" asked the old 
Lord. ^'Probably one of those infamous 
rebels," replied Edmond in great wrath; 
'^ I had rendered perhaps a service to 
God and the king, if I had sent this ball 
after him!" '^Father," said the child, 
** believe me, he was the angel Gabriel, 
and brother Edmond will yet be converted^ 
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and love him as I do." **Go to bed again, 
my little one," said her father, ''you re- 
quire rest, poor child ! " 

" That was no good night," said Eveline, 
*'so DOW good morning, father ! it grows so 
beautifully bright ! " she retired with the 
female attendants, and Edmond and his 
father alone remained behind in the saloon. 
They were both silent for a long time, at 
length Edmond took his gun, and said, 
** what do you think of all this, and espe- 
cially of this mysterious fellow, who can 
demean himself so innocently,^ and with so 
much naivete? " 

'' I must not express my thoughts," an- 
swered his father, "perhaps they would 
sound too romantic. You will leave us 
again, my son ? and probably will not come 
back to dinner?" 

''You know," replied Edmond, *'my pas- 
sion for hunting and the delight I take in 
ttiountains and forests; nature elevates us 
above our suflTering; she strengthens our 
feelings; she inspires and gives us that 
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tioble vigour, which becomes but too often 
enervated in society, and in every day 
life. This will be a glorious day after the 
storm ; I will forget all that I have expe- 
rienced here." 

''Let us but bring to nature a pious 
and purified spirit," said his fattier, 
' ' and she becomes to us the holiest of teni- 
ples, psalms and songs of praise will then 
re-echo our holy inspirations ; but her 
gloomy rocks and waterfalls, her desolate 
solitude with black masses of clouds brood- 
ing above,, her wild echo can also excite still 
more the uneasy, agitated mind, and arouse 
more powerfully the turbulent spirit, for 
she answers- only as she is questioned." 

''I will therefore speak to her in my 
way," replied Edmond, half petulantly,, 
''woods and mountains will perhaps un- 
derstand me better than men.*^' He bowed 
and went through the garden, and de- 
scended the vineyards already glittering, 
with the first rays of morning. 

He is going there again to Alais," said 
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his father sighing, * * and his wild enthu- 
siasm for nature gives place to a well- 
lighted saloon, card-playing, witticisms,, 
and frivolous conversations. Woe to me 
that I must thus recognise in him the cha- 
racteristics of my youth, disfigured and 
exaggerated ! " 
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CHAPTER n. 

The candles were already lighted/ when 
Edmond stood before a large house, unde- 
cided if he should enter or not ; " she has 
company again, the same as ever," said 
he to himself; "and how shall I in my 
dusty shooting-dress present myself among 
well-dressed ladies?" However, she is kind 
and indulgent, I am at a distance from 
home, the strangers too are already accus- 
tomed to this in me," He ascended and laid 
down his gun and pouch in the anti-cham- 
ber, the servant ushered him in, and he 
found only a small circle, the young lady's 
two old aunts and a few younger ladies of the 
town of Nismes, established at two card 
tables and entertained, as usual, by an old 
Captain. They were relating to one ano- 
ther the defeat of the Camisards on the pre- 
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ceding day, and how they had assembled 
again, and how their leaders had escaped. 

"Where is the Lady Christine?" asked 
Edmond of the Lady de Courtenai. 

*'My niece," replied the lady, **is 
within there, indisposed as she says : her 
capricious fits have returned again, and no 
one can make anything of her; perhaps 
you may be able to enliven her, or perhaps 
she is sad, because the Marshal is not yet 
come." 

Edward passed into the adjoining room, 
the door of which stood open, it was lighted 
up, and there, on a sofa with tearfraught 
eyes sat the Lady Christine ; her lute lay 
negligently on her arm, as if she would 
have played, but she was so deeply plunged 
in thought, that she started up terrified, 
when Edmond greeted her and inquired 
after her health. *'Lady, dearest," he 
exclaimed, " what is the matter with you ? 
1 have never yet seen you thus !" 

"Not thus?" said Christine, looking 
wildly, and withasmileofbitternesSi ^'and 
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why not, it is thus indeed I should ever 
be ! Only you do not know, nor under- 
stand me ; you will not understand me !" 

Edmond drew back bewildered; **how 
shall I interpret these words? " 

As you will, or rather as you can." 

* ' Explain yourself, " said the young man ; 
" you have been weeping, you appear ill." 

*'A11 this is of great importance, is it 
not?" said she with a passionate move- 
ment. 

*' How have I offended you ?" asked Ed- 
mond with sympathy, *'it almost appears 
as if I had : are you mortified by me ? I 
do not know myself guilty in anything; 
what is it then in the name of all the 
saints ?" 

" That you are a man!" said Christine, 
while her pale cheeks glowed with the deep- 
est crimson. 

''Well! really," said Edmond, "this 
transgression is so new, that I know not how 
to answer. Is this the amiable Christine 
of Castelnau, who thus igreets her friend, 
who"— 
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•^ Amiable!'* cried she passionately— 
** what do you call thus, ye friends ? the 
bad> the wretched, the worthless of this 
World) with which we cover our naked 
misery as with torn purple rags from the 
Worn out, faded wardrobes of former times^ 
when there were yet clothes, and ornament 
and men? — or has the world been always 
thus miserable ?"— she threw the lute from 
her as if it terrified her. * * This is also one 
of the deplorable customs, that we should 
Garble and play, and make grimaces, 
though our hearts were to break, in case a 
particle of heart throb yet within us.'* 

" You are ill," exclaimed Edmond, *'5d- 
ill, that I shall run immediately to our friend^ 
Vila;" *' Stop," said Christine, and while 
they were still disputing, an equipage 
quickly rattled up ; all arose in the first 
room, it was the Marshal of Montrevel, who 
in his dress-uniform stepped lightly and 
gracefully out of the carriage and bounded 
up the stairs, and while the folding dootil 
Were thrown open^ and the ladies and gentle^ 
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men in the room formed a respectfulline, he 
greeted them all with the most polite con- 
descension, " Good evening ladies," said 
he kindly, " I rejoice to see you all well ; 
Captain, Mr. Counsellor, your servant; 
ah, my young friend," turning to Edmond, 
" you are here very often ; but where is 
our amiable hostess ?" 

** She too is not far," said Christine, 
coming forward. 

** And well?" asked the Marshal; 
^^ certainly this charming serenity, this 
grace, these divine talents, how could it 
be otherwise ? — I hope ladies that you will 
not disturb yourselves ; let us all sit down 
and play, or converse as best it may 
seem." 

He laid aside his sword and plumed 
hat, and with obliging promptitude placed 
an armchair near the fire-place for the lady 
Christine ; he took a footstool and sat on 
it at her feet, Edmond leaned over the 
back of her chair and the rest of the com- 
pany resumed their play. " At your feet, 
loveliest of women," began the Marshal, 
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^' must 1 find again the peace and tran^ 
quillity, which deserted me to-day : yes, 
this day is one of the most unfortunate of 
my life !" *' Have the Camisards penetra- 
ted into Nismes?" asked Christine. 

They will never do that," replied the 
Marshal smiling, '^ means have been taken 
to prevent it ; these miserable men will 
soon have sung their last song. Yesterday 
they were as good as annihilated, and we 
should have given them the rout here near 
Nages, if treachery and wickedness had noty 
as usual, rendered our best eflForts abor- 
tive." 

'^ Certainly," said Edmond, " if the 
people were unanimous in their exertions 
to extirpate them, the best part would have 
been achieved.'* 

*' Young man," rejoined the Marshal, 
'' I will annihilate them even without the as- 
sistance of the people, for these associations 
composed of citizens, and peasants to op- 
pose them, are more injurious than use^ 
£uV these men understand neitlier servicer 
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mot war, they rather call forth the vigour 
and insolence of the rebels, the soldier 
alone can put them down. How unfortu- 
nate has it turned out with the good hermit 
of Saumiere ! he is said to have been com* 
{)letely defeated, and at last drowned." 

Edmond related what he knew of the 
affair, and the Marshal said smilingly ; ** I 
can easily imagine the anxiety of the old 
boy ; but to continue : an old Camisard, a 
squinting, bald-headed man passed over to 
^s, he was well acquainted with all the 
secret passes of the mountains ; I think his 
name is Favart; he promised to deliver 
into our hands the leader Cavalier, and 
his principal troop, together with the in- 
famous Catinat ; we find the matter as he 
has announced it ; the Lord of Basville had 
through kindness for the wretched man, 
taken him into his service as gamekeeper ; 
and whether it is, that he has not been able 
to conquer his old attachment to the rebels, 
t)rthathe himself did not know all precisely: 
the rebel leaders with a numerous troop 
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Brave escaped us again, and Cavalier has, 
ad I have just learned from a courier, de- 
feated a considerable body of our people in 
the mountains not far from St. Hypolite." 

" I know Favart," said Christine, *' he 
was in our service for a long while ; a wild 
but otherwise good man ; I am only sur- 
prised that he could have again abandoned 
his sect. But is this the misfortune that you 
bewail so much, Marshal ? " *' No, beau- 
teous lady,"^ said the Lord of Montrevel, 
such things which are mere trifles to a real 
soldier cannot disconcert me, I should blush 
for myself, if the common accidents of the 
field or of life could ruffle my temper. " 

" Your beloved then is become faithless ? 
console yourself, there still remain enough 
for yott^'* said the young lady drily. 

" Ahy^ sly one ! " said the Marshal, hold^ 
iiig up his finger threateningly ; ' * yes, en- 
chantress, if you feel and return my flame, 
'if you only believe in it, then would I 
consider this gloomy day as the happiest of 
my life, and to me all the rest of woman- 
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kind on earth would be as nothing." He 
declined all the refreshments presented to 
him by the servants : *^ This is a fast day 
for me," he continued, " and I have not 
yet been permitted to dine to-day." 

** You are too severe," said Christine, 
** too orthodox, too devout ; moreover, I 
do not recollect that this is a fast day.'^ 

** It is not that," said the general 
solemnly; *' for, at times, one may break 
this fast without any great qualms of 
conscience; but there are things which 
are not really connected with the church 
or her ordinances, but which lie in 
nature, and on that account are more deeply 
engraven on our hearts; things which many 
philosophers, as well as ecclesiastics cen- 
sure as prejudice and superstition, and 
which nevertheless have, through the im- 
plicit faith of millions, been transmitted ta 
us from the remotest times, and from that 
very circumstance possess, yes, I may so. 
express myself, a revered, a holy authority. 
These signs and tokens of a dark futurity, 
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the immediate voice, as it were^ of fate, 
speaks so much the more thrillingly to u» 
as they appear to the dull eye only ridicu* 
lous or, at least, insignificant, and as every 
man has his protecting genius, so has he 
also all the signs, which are peculiarly 
suited to him, and which are of the highest 
importance, if he attends to them and 
knows how to apply to himself their signi- 
fication.'* 

^'Excellent !" exclaimed the Lady, **now 
I listen to you willingly, for if the hero is 
at the same time a philosopher, I like him 
all the better for it." 

*' Most bewitching of your sex !" said 
Montrevel while he attempted to kiss her 
hand, which she hastily snatched from his 
lips. ** Being then of this belief,*' said the 
Marshal, " you may judge of my horror as 
I sat to-day at table,— the Lord of Basville 
to whom, on account of his station, t^his 
attention is due, sat near me, my 
aide-de-camp and a few officers, — dinner 
is announced, the plates are changed, — 
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but, my sight becomes again obscured whew 
I think of it/ — 

" For heaven's sake," said Edmond^^ 
** what is it ? assuredly some dreadful 
wickedness of the lebels, fire-brands and 
murder, or poison" — ^* No, young man," 
continued the Marshal, somewhat tranquil- 
lized, " against su<5h things I am secure, — 
my Fleury, the luckless man^ my valet, 
who in other respects is cleverness and dex- 
terity itself, this man at a sign from me 
(for he only wafts upon me and therefore 
the affair is the more incomprehensible) 
was handing the salt, and while I was 
taking it, he entirely upset the saltcellar 
before me ; a mist came over my eyes, I 
was compelled to go to bed, having dis- 
charged my valet, and come here- to find 
consolation and tranquillity." 
Edmond, who turned away with the greater 
shame and vexation, the more he had been 
excited by the narrative; could not sustain 
the fiery regards of the Marshal, who, in 
seeking to arouse sympathy, fixed his eyes- 
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steadfastly upon him and Christine. The 
latter very unceremoniously burst into a loud 
and hearty fit of laughter, while she looked 
at Kdmond almost maliciously. 

*' Well, really ! madam," began the Mar* 
shal, '* this treatment is the more unexpec- 
ted, as I am unaccustomed to it from you ; 
if such things can make you merry, you 
think too slightly of the happiness, or un*> 
happiness of your friend/' 

" Not so indeed," said Christine, ** be- 
sides I am not particularly merry, I think 
the tale very edifying and dare be sworn, 
that the woman and children, whom early 
this morning you so serenely caused to be 
shot, also upset the saltcellar in their hut 
yesterday evening, but you are now free 
from all these accidents, is it not so Mar* 
shal?" 

** Is it permitted to ask," said Edmond 
modestly, ^* what the affair is ?" 

*' Early this morning,'* said the Mar- 
shal more composedly, I was compelled to 
sacrifice a few of these unhappy people to 
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the law, for they would have sent provisions- 
to the rebels in the mountains." 

*'The investigation was somewhat precipi- 
tate," said Christine, '^ not much regard wa» 
paid to the denial of the persons arrested ; 
it is true there was some probability, for the 
mother had a son among the rebels, who 
.may have often enough suffered hunger^ 
She was a woman of forty years of age with 
two children, one twelve and the other 
eight years old. They were led through 
this street/** 

''But not the children?" said Edmond 
turning pale. 

The Marshal shrugged up his shoulders 
and answered lightly, "we must enforce 
with severity our self-appointed laws, in 
order to terrify ; they could not themselves 
shew why they were on the by-road ; for 
that they still would have gathered fruit is 
incredible." 

" Tiiis mother," interrupted the lady, 
" with her younger children were seeking 
for some beans, they were found in the fields^ 
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fey a party of soldiers, terror prevented 
them from replying quickly to their ques- 
tions,— and this noble marshal, this gay, gal^ 
lant, amiable man, this bel esprit^ who writes 
verses, beats his enemies and makes netting, 
this tender-hearted man who sheds tears if 
I suffer from headache, this hateful monster 
caused mother and children to be shot, while 
he blows a feather from his uniform with 
infinite grace i " 

** Lady !" screamed the Marshal starting 
up, Edmond stepped back, the footstool 
was upset and the whole company rose from 
their card-tables at this sudden uproar. 

*' Is it not true," said Christine passion- 
ately while ahe stood in the middle of the 
room, ** that such conduct is great, heroic 
and noble? have our enlightened times 
come, that we should experience such 
things ? oh, monster 1 dare you mention the 
words friendship and love ? have you the 
arrogance to wish to pass for estimable and 
benevolent ? yes, you are also fe contempt* 
tble creature like your despicable associatosi 
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yet you must have felt, seen, or in your 
dreams at least experienced what a dark 
destiny poverty, sorrow, necessity, and 
holy compassion is, these destitute parents, 
these hungry children; the mother, .who 
with scanty and meagre food entered her 
hut, how their eyes sought hers imploringly; 
how her glance of consolation shone in the 
eyes of her children ; how the small supply 
spread a heaven of tranquil abundance and 
mutual love ! Had you but the eye of an 
imprisoned swallow; had you only under- 
stood your dog when he begs some crumbs 
from you : you would have trampled your 
cross of honour under foot rather than have 
done that deed. Man only can sink so 
low ; the beast which tears itself is gentle 
and innocent ; a spark of ancient heaven 
shines still brighter in its savage state than 
in our more degenerate nature* There arc 
tales for children in which a timid girl is 
made to kiss a scaly dragon in order to dis' 
enchant him ; but I could caress the tiger^ 
extend my hand and offer my lips to the 
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hideous hyena, rather than polute myself 
by being friendly towards you, for I should 
fear from a woman to be transformed into 
a dragon. And yet, — as they passed here, 
exchanging farewell glances, these children, 
who yet knew nothing of life, and were 
slaughtered at this tender age— it was in- 
deed as if the last judgment with all its ter- 
rors burst upon my heart ; behold, I could 
have kissed the dust from your and your 
executioner's shoes in the public streets, 
only to have saved them ! I flew to you, I 
found you not. Yes, most assuredly, all 
that was felt in those bitter moments bv 
these wretched creatures is now changed 
for them into peace and blessedness ; yes, 
they have forgotten this life and you, if 
we do not tnadly pray to a tyrant instead 
of to the God of goodness." 

*' You are mad yourself, miserable wo* 
man," exclaimed the Marshal vehemently, 
' ' to forget yourself thus — by heaven ! 
you should be shut up in a madhousd* 
But, by my honour^ you shall never see ma 
agaim" l 
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*^ Never ! never !" cried Christine, with 
flashing eyes, '* Oh, already this is happi- 
ness and gain ! no, great hero, never, or if 
you should feel a desire to come, a large 
vessel filled with salt shall be upset at 
your feet, as people strew salt over the 
places where the cursed have dwelt," 

The Marshal trembled so violently with 
i^age, that he was not able to gird on his 
&word ; he took it under his arm and left 
the house without uttering a single word. 
The captain had already slipped away, when 
the conversation took this unexpected turn; 
the aUnts curtesied, mutually embarrassed, 
and retired also, as their niece paid no at- 
tention to them ; the latter made a sign to 
the servants to withdraw, and released and 
exhausted, she fell prostrate on the ground, 
while tears burst from her eyes so unre- 
strainedly, as if she would thus weeping 
pass away and expire. 

Edmond, much embarrassed, drew near, 
she saw him not, he spoke a few words, 
but she heard him not. *' Dearest,*' he 
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exclaimed at length, ** you kill me, you 
kill yourself! these powerful shocks will 
destroy your constitution." And w«re it 
not as well ? " said she in a feeble voice, 
without restraining her tears, ** look on 
me, here on the ground, weep with me; all 
good men should now perish." " Rise^ 
lady," said Edmond, while he assisted her, 
" if I must not believe that your reason has 
deserted you." 

" It has certainly suffered,** said &he> 
somewhat tranquillised, while she stood by 
him, and continued, *^ otherwise would I 
have seen and endured these things as 
others do: it is even so, I have had a 
glance of the sorrows of the world and of 
the enormity of mankind and can never 
more jest and smile with them as formerly, 
I am awakened from the mock existence 
and therefore you consider me mad ; but 
you, Edmond, you, among so many, should 
have known me better f" 

*' I am yet as in a dream," said Edmond, 
^^ haw could you thus give way to your 
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grief, how so rudely wound the feelings of 
the Marshal, even though you were in the 
right ? I no longer recognise you, although 
I am acquainted with you for more than a 
year. You were never thus." 

" Always Edmond," sobbed she, ** never 
otherwise, only that my grief has burst out 
too violently. Why do you not understand 
me ? Is your heart incased in some hard 
metal that no feeling can penetrate it ? Do 
not believe that, on that account, I have 
neglected my mass or vesper to implore the 
God of mercy to enlighten these wretches 
and to succour these poor persecuted crea- 
tures, and that he may also strengthen my- 
self? Mark me, Edmond, although I do 
not belong to the community of Huguenots, 
but if all these murderers were extirpated 
in a second by one tremendous blow, our 
church should institute a festival of thanks- 
giving that this stigma was removed from 
her, and her holy banner would be no more 
dishonoured." 

'' I understand you now,'* said Edmond. 
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— ^They had stepped into the antechamber, 
" by heaven, I shall soon give up all society 
and rather hold communion with stones 
than with men.'* He took his gun in- 
dignantly from the wall, *' Row wild, Ed- 
xnond, how obstinate,'* said she softly, 
'* is it then not permitted that men should 
understand, in love at least,, their con- 
fused Babilonean language? disembodied 
spirits only love — ^and you say indeed that 
I have a place in yo«r heart f ** 

* * Love !'*''■ exclainaed Ed niond . * ^ accursed 
word ! execrable equivocation and madness 
of mankind ! this old misunderstanding, 
love, this detestable riddle of the sphynx, 
that no one has unriddled and for which 
thousands have bled — damnation? He 
gnashed his teeth and dashed his gun on 
the ground, so that it went off and the shot 
passed through the ceiling. The women 
and servants of the Lady Christine has- 
tened towards her ; he looked at her, she 
was not injured and smiled at him sor- 
rowfully as he rushed out of the door and 

X.2 
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to his parting salute only answered by a 
strange shake of the head, so that her dark 
tresses were loosened and shaded her face. 
She pressed them to her weeping eyes and 
went silently to the garden and out into 
the fresh night air. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Lord of Beauvais was walking up 
and down in his garden conversing on 
various subjects with his friend ; as often 
as they passed the little open summer house, 
Eveline called out to them and directed 
their attention to the building, which she 
was trying to imitate with cards. The 
Counsellor of Parliament was violently 
struggling with his feelings, and his friend 
was trying in vain to tranquillise him. 

*^ I have never yet seen you so obstinate," 
said the latter, at length, almost impatiently; 
**what is it then at last, Edmond is a 
young man like many others, let him ex- 
haust his ardour, at a later period he 
will afford you satisfaction, for do we not 
recognise in him strength^ character, and 
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a noble heart, and these must certainly pro- 
duce something good hereafter." 

* * It is only towards you that I am so 
communicative," answered the father, **I 
control my impatience in the presence of 
others and especially before my son, but 
much as I must love him^ I cannot par- 
ticipate in your hopes. Were he only 
hasty and inconsiderate^ all might be well 
for I have been so too^ I would even look 
favourably upon his extravagant, over- 
strained religious zeal and all connected 
with it ; for early in life my own heart 
singularly experienced these feelings; if with 
all this deep-rooted self will, this violent 
excess in every thing, he would only add 
an inclinatian to activity, if he would but 
instruct himself, if he would occupy him* 
self in any way. I feel too well that he 
presents but a disfigured resemblance of a 
part of my own youth,, but inwardly he is 
most unlike me, and in some measure ini- 
mically opposed to me ; thus unhappily is 
the neglected education of his childhood 
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avenged. You know well my old friend 
how much and almost how culpably he 
was beloved by my deceased wife, how ex- 
travagantly she admired every idea, im- 
pulse and peculiarity of the child, and that 
Abbe his tutor also, who only excited his 
imagination and nourished it with legends 
and miracles ; his youthful mind was thus 
dazzled and rendered incapable of dis^ 
cerning truth and reality, it accustomed him 
to indulge freely in all the emotions of his 
heart and to consider them unerring and 
most exalted. Imperceptibly a contempt 
for all, who did not coincide with him, 
crept into his mind, he looked upon them 
as cold and perverse, and in his zealous 
hatred, he believed himself infinitely supe- 
rior to them. I was too weak, too irreso- 
lute to remedy the evil while it was yet 
time, I flattered myself, that it would not 
take root so easily, and when at last my 
suffering wife, whose feelings I ever feared 
to distress, died in giving birth to my 
youngest child, it was too late." 
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*^ All that may be true,** rejoined his 
friend, ** but not so bad however as you 
consider it, stupidity and madness are 
alone incurable ; avein of good runs through 
all really excitable natures, and the life of 
these irritable and violent men is spent in 
continual struggles between good and evil, 
so that the best part may be extracted and 
shine forth glorified." 

** You speak," said the Counsellor, ** like 
a physician and chemist, you deny that 
the soul can appropriate to itself immutable 
perversities which afterwards constitute 
its life." 

*• So long as a man is young," rejoined 
the former, ** 1 despair of nothing and still 
less of your son, for he has never given 
himself up to dissipation. This only 
and bad company ruin a man entirely, and 
the exhaustion is not confined to the body, 
it also causes vacuity of mind, it closes up 
every avenue to the heart, so that, finally, 
neither reason nor understanding, nor any 
Reeling fo^ morality or honour remaius* 
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Those are such as are incurable. You re- 
proach yourself for the indulgent education 
you have given him, it is not in that alone, 
however, my old friend, that you have 
neglected it ; you complain of your son*8 
want of activity, but you have yourself ex- 
cluded him from every means of exercising 
it. When he had grown up, he was des- 
tined to follow your profession ; he had, 
however, an antipathy to become a lawyer, 
and then declared he would rather be shorn 
and become a monk. I cannot censure 
iim for this, forgive me, if I am too frank. 
He desired to go to sea, you were inflexibly 
opposed to it : then he wished to try his 
fortune in the army, our efforts to win your 
approbation to this were equally ineffec- 
tuaL I pity the young man ; it is terrible 
for a hair-brained fellow to be irrecoverably 
destined to sit behind a table, poring over 
acts and processes. If you have been too 
indulgent formerly, you are now a great 
deal too severe towards him.'* 
** You do me wrong, infatuated man/^ ex- 
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claimed the Counsellor vehemently ; it 
was not exacting too much to require of 

him to pursue my profession, in which 1 have 
been so useful myself, it is an honourable 
and benevolent one to mankind and cor- 
responds with the noble freedom of our 
sentiments ; sufficient time temained to 
stroll about, to read, to make verses and 
to indulge his passion for the chase. I 
was then convinced that naval and military 
service were only chosen by him, that he 
might escape from my paternal eye. I 
could not persuade myself that he chose 
them as his profession with foresight and 
reasonable will. It grieved me to lose him 
entirely ; only too often ill-advised youths 
sieek these pretexts to sink into a busy idle-* 
Hess : for what is the soldier in peace ? At 
that time we had no War. I agree with 
you in what you say about the dissipated 
life of our young men ; but, perhaps, you 
will laugh, when I assert that this passion 
for hunting is equally insupportable to me* 
As soon as I perceived this rising within 
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him, I considered him as almost lost, for 
all young people, that I have ever yet seen, 
entirely devoted to this occupation, are 
idlers, who cannot again settle to any bu- 
siness ; this seeming occupation with its 
exertions and sacrifices teaches them to 
despise time, they dream away their 
lives until the hour, that calls them up again 
to follow the hare and the woodcock* And 
besides the penchant he has to rove about 
the mountains, he frequently does not re- 
turn for three or four days together, he 
then walks about the house without rest 
or quiet, opens a dozen books, begins a 
a letter, or a stanza, scolds the servants 
and then rushes out again ; and thus passes 
day aft^r day, and week after week." 

The doctor looked at him, smiled, and 
then, after a pause, said : ** Let him alone, he 
will soon become tame, I have no fears on 
that account, and why do you make your- 
self uneasy, my good friend ? you are quite 
rich enough; and even if he earns no- 
thing, if he only learns to take care of hin 
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fortune, to enjoy with moderation his income 
and to do good to others, for it often occurs 
that useful occupations are perilous under- 
takings. I understand perfectly all that 
you represent to me, and am only surprised 
that you do not understand it yourself. Give 
him the lady of Castelnau, and both will 
become reasonable, you will be a grand- 
father and obtain another toy to amuse 

you." 

" Never !" exclaimed the Counsellor of 
Parliament with the utmost vehemence, 
^^ shall that take place as long as I live; 
it is she, who bewilders him, who torments 
him, and yet nourishes all his prejudices. 
Never speak to me of that again." 

** You do the girl injustice," said the 
doctor, '* strange she is, indeed, but good, 
and out of the two excentricities a tolerable 
understanding would arise." At this mo- 
ment the garden-gate was closed violently, 
Edmond entered, and the conversation 
ended. They saluted one another, and seated 
themselves in the summerhouse with the 
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little girl. *' Brother," cried Eveline, ** it 
is all your fault, that my beautiful house is 
knocked down. He causes nothing but 
misfortune." Edmond was in a kindly 
mood, and said: *' build it up again, my 
sister, and you will have so much the more 
to do." — '* Yes," answered she, ''if I were 
allowed to be as idle as you, it would 
matter very little, but I have yet to sew 
to-day, and then to write and cipher, but 
you have nothing to care for, and that is 
why you give so much trouble to people." 

'^ What have I done besides upietting 
your splendid card-house? " asked Edmond. 

*' Look papa," cried the child, **heha9 
already forgotten that he shot dead his lady 
love ; Oh, he will kill us all soon, and 
when he has done that, he will be satisfied." 

Edmond frowned ; the father reprimanded 
the child's rudeness and the doctor gav« 
a different turn to the conversation. ** Now, 
dear Edmond," said he, addressing the 
young man, ** what do you say to the news, 
that the Camisards, in spite of their late 
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defeat, still hold out against the king's 
troops, that they are masters of the plain, 
that an English fleet will land in Getta, 
that a battle is said to have been lost in 
Germany, and that, if only the half of all 
this be true, we are thinking how we shall 
make friends with the rebels, that they may 
not put an end to us." 

"Do not jest" said Edmond, **out 
country has never yet been in such danger, 
so long however as such gentle proceedings 
are used towards these rebels, we are really 
standing on a precipice, if the foreign foe 
should succeed in landing even a small 
urmy and ally itself with them." 

'* Do you call their treatment mild ? ' 
asked the Counsellor. 

** I do not speak,*' continued the son, 
•* of the executions, theill- treatment and all 
these cruelties against individuals, they 
are severe enough ; that even women and 
children are not spared is enough to inspire 
all mankind with horror. I mean the 
dreadful manner in which the war is car- 
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ried on, so that already a royal army has 
been destroyed without being able to arrive 
at the root of the evil itself. Their war- 
fare consists in skirmishes, in the moun- 
tains where the strange soldier is almost 
always more easily entrapped ; the rebels 
are succoured by the mountaineers, who 
provide them with troops and provisions, 
by the war these rude men learn to make 
War, and although they cannot succeed in 
Tepeating these attacks in full force, and 
from ail points, at the same time, 'with 
military skill and discipline, yet it i« 
evident that the evil will rage still longer 
and perhaps they may finally conquer." 

** You appear to have changed your 
mind about your Marshal," said the Lord 
of Beauvais. 

** My Marshal?" resumed the son, "he 
is the King's-marshal, and under this title 
he serves as a representative of his majesty 
to us all, although the better part of the 
people desire that it should not bq so." 

'* Would to heaven," said the doctor, 
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** that he only belonged to one of us ; I at 
least would make a vigourous attack upon 
hinx with pills and rhubarb, so that he 
would soon make room for us ; he is the 
only man against whom 1 have ever before 
felt a grudge. Has he not in the space of 
eight months sentenced to death more men 
than all the doctors in the province would 
have been able to do. All those yonder 
in the mountains, Cavalier and Roland in- 
cluded^ he considers merely as his future 
patients, and like an ignorant empiric he 
invariably prescribes one and the same 
remedy for the most opposite constitutions. 
Yesterday, he again caused twelve prophets 
to be hanged, who all aflSjmed, with their 
latest breath, that a term would be soon 
put to his power. What is your opinion, 
Ned, about this gift of prophecy, of these 
ecstasies and convulsions?" 

*'*It. will not be believed in foreign 
lairds," said the latter, ^'that such things 
are practised, that many reasonable men 
apeak of them as of a mystery, and' that 
our calender dates 1703." 
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'* Let it date!" said Vila, '* it seems 
then, my child, that you understand the 
affair, inform me a little on the subject, 
for I do not understand it at all, or, at least, 
I cannot express in appropriate words that 
which has from time to time passed through 
my mind." 

** What is there to understand in it?" 
said the young man impetuously, ^' the 
grossest and most absurd deception that has 
ever ventured to present itself to the mind." 

** Not though in the sense in which you 
take it," said the doctor, ** I have observed 
many in the prisons, they are very unlike 
one another and merit truly a serious con- 
sideration. I have never yet been in any 
of their assemblies in the open air; or in 
barns ; but I am resolved to assist at their 
service yonder there at St. Hilaire, and if 
you give me a kind word Ned, you shall 
have permission to accompany me. I have 
brought some peasants clothing in my 
carriage, so that no one may recognise n^ 

** 1 will accompany you, my good sir. 
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8aid EJmond, •Uo make you ashamed o 
having considered these people of any kind 
of importance. We shall then be able to 
be more of one mind concerning this 
ridiculous deception." 

**You shall not go my son," said the 
father, *' what can this curiosity avail ? I 
do not understand you, my friend ; are 
not these unfortunate men miserable 
enough ? must idle curiosity and petulant 
caprice also make a mockery of them ? and 
what, if the oppressed should be betrayed, 
or arrested, as it has already so frequently 
happened, and all massacred without 
distinction, who then will have been the 
dupe to have slyly insinuated himself 
among them ? or should they recognise or 
entertain suspicions of you ? 

*^ Does not the old patron himself talk 
already like a Camisard ?" said the doctor, 
laughing, *^ in short, do you not verily be- 
lieve that the prophets would recognise and 
denounce us as godless people to the mul- 
titude ? but tranquillise yourself, my cau- 
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tious friend, a troop of the rebeU is here in 
the neighbourhood, on that account the sol* 
diers dare not trust themselves in the moun- 
tains, knowing that they have these good 
friends in their rear. I wish, for once> 
however, to be in the right, and you Ed* 
xnond shall learn something; these are 
indeed a very singular sort of schools, 
and information is fetched with dif* 
ficulty and in small quantities from over 
the mountains and rocks ; all men cannot 
be wholesale dealers like you. In reality, 
however, it is my son who has persuaded 
me to this, and made me promise to bring 
you, Edmond, too." 

*' Your son?" exclaimed Edmond, with 
great vivacity, *' the friend of my child- 
hood, is he here again ? " 

'* And you mention this to us now for the 
first time ? " said the Lord of Beauvais. 

'^ You learn it now quite time enough," 
replied the doctor in his phlegmatical hu- 
mour; '* yes, indeed, the vagabond is re- 
turned after many years, he has had some 
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experience, the hairbrained fellow. He 
has studied in foreign universities, has seen 
Holland, England, and Scotland, has wan- 
dered among the various tribes of India and 
now he is at Length returned suddenly and 
to my great satisfaction just as mad and 
wild as ever, but well informed. He has 
heard wonders related of our prophets in 
this country. He has seen many plants 
and animals of this species in Asia, and 
seems as if fallen from the clouds, that, as he 
turned his back upon them, a much more 
extraordinary plant should have shot up in 
his owu country close on the threshold of 
his native home, than any he had observed 
in tropical climates, nor has he left me a 
moments peace, until I promised to set out 
with him accompanied by you too. ** But 
why did he not come here immediately 
with you ?" cried Edmond. 

** His mother, his cousins, his acquain- 
tances" answerd Vila, ** The whole town 
of St. Hypolite would not let him go so 
quickly, he is obliged to narrate until his 
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throat is dry, he now waits to embrace 
you in the little inn in the wood, and will then 
setoutwithyouonyourchivalrausexpedition. 
' — Now my old friend, make no objections^ 
grant this pleasure to the young people.'' 

** Well, bemad then," said the Counsel* 
lor of Parliament, but there is something in 
my breast that disapproves of this step. 
May heaven guide you my son !" — They 
took leave, the carriage drew up, they as- 
cended into it in order to get over the first 
few miles. 

Scarcely had they departed, when the 
servant entered hastily from the garden. 
' ' A brilliant equipage is advancing on the 
road from Nismes^ I think a visit is inten- 
ded for you, my Lord/' 

The Counsellor of Parliament hurried 
into the hall. **How, exclaimed he asto- 
nished, ^^it is the Intendant himself, the 
Lord of Basville.*'— The carriage stopped 
and a tall grave looking man, advanced in 
years, descended and approached the master 
of the house with solemn steps. They sa- 
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luted each other and after a short pause the 
intendant began: **You are doubtlessly 
surprised, my Lord Counsellor, to see me 
here, but a matter of importance has led 
me to you, it appeared to me more courteous 
to visit you myself than to request your 
presence at Nismes, M'here, perhaps our 
conversation would not have been permitted 
to goon so uninterruptedly and familiarly,'* 
The Counsellor, astonished at this prelude 
to the conference, begged that he would 
immediately disclose what had procured 
him the honour of a visit. 

**You are slandered sir," said the Inten- 
dant, as he looked at him fixedly ; " I am 
not so fortunate as to be one of your friends, 
yet I assert boldly and safely that they are 
abominable calumnies which are brought 
against you, but which, when all the cir- 
cumstances are joined together, might 
obtain a semblance of veracity with some 
credulous people.*' *' Who dares attack 

my name?'* said the Counsellor of Parlia* 
ment. 
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'^Many, very many," said the IntenSant 
in a forcible tone, **and among these are 
men of importance and respectability-. I told 
you several months age, that jj^ou womld re-* 
pent refusing your *on «o resolutely and in- 
•exorably permissiofi to organise also a troop 
ef voluixteers to fight against the rebels and 
to hunt them ont of their hiding-plaoes^^^ 

** I d« not yet repent of it in the l<«tist, my 
Lord Intendant," replied the OwmselloK 
^^ Permit rae to differ with you 0a tliis sub^ 
ject." 

" Had we,"'comtii«aedth^e Intendant, ol> 
tained the assistance of isitizens, peasants, 
•and principally of the fiobles of the land, 
tipon which we 0ught to have been per- 
mitted to reckon with certainty, our king 
would not have been compelled to send <a« 
army and a Marshal, who have produced 
the war they should, have quelled, for it 
was the peasantry themselves who anni^ 
hilated the villains; and lik« many other 
worthy men, you have oot offered yoQt 
•assistance, you prefered living in disunioa 
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with your son, who is a spirited young 
man, and an enthusiast in the right cause. 
This might be taken by all for paternal 
love and fatherly authority, which cer- 
tainly are never to be suppressed, but per- 
mit me," continued he in a more rapid 
tone, as he perceived the Ceunsellor's im- 
patience — ^^ this, joined to the opinions to 
which you have more than once given ut- 
terance in the presence of strangers, fur- 
nished matter for various conversations in 
the country; and what took place some 
days ago, misleads even those who honour 
you ; and this is what I came here to charge 
you with.'* 

^^ I see, with emotion, that I am es- 
teemed, speak out," said the Lord of 
Beauvais. 

** You have,'' pursued the Intendant with 
the utmost coolness, ** given refuge to re- 
bels; you have received fugitive Cami- 
sards ; these villains have shouted a vivat 
to you here in front of your house ; you 
have permitted this rabble to eat at your 
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table ; y<>u have yourself opposed violent 
resistance, when attempts were made to take 
them prisoners ; and your son's affianced 
bride has insulted the Marshal in public 
company." 

** My lord !'' exclaimed the old man en- 
tirely beside himself; however, he said 
composedly, "the web of these lies is too 
gross not to be immediately recognized as 
falsehood. She, whom you designate as my 
son's bride, will never be such with my con- 
8ent> I know her not, and cannot love her ; 
my house was open to some unfortunate 
travellers, and one of this party whom I 
protected, and who announced himself by 
the name of the Hermit, had nearly drawn 
destruction upon myself and family/' 

He then related to him the occurrences 
of that evening, precisely as he had ex- 
perienced them and concluded thus : " You 
now perceive, my Lord Intendant, how 
ialsely people have judged me in this." 

" I believe you," said the grave-looking 
man„ hut you have forgotton the saying 
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tsUat waHs have ears, it is known how yom 
have spoken sometimes of the Marshal and* 
ut* his love-lntriguesy whiob he certainly 
takes^ too« littLe trouble to coDceal,. in whicb 
injurious expressions* you have gone so fac 
as to call him hangman. My severity and 
inflexibility, fos which I am responsible to 
my God and to my conscience, you call 
blood-thirstiness. You cannot deny that 
you have sheltered suspected persons with 
hospitality, that until now you did not live 
at variance with your son ; that you have 
ireftised^ feh afifowhimto serve his cownfay- 
although he is of age ; if the Lady of Cas- 
telnau insults our Marshal in the presence 
©f your son, while he keeps silence^ one 
must believe that he has an und^rstanding 
with her on that subject, and if this should 
be the case, suspicion further concludes, that 
you must be quite reconciled and of one 
mind ; tbereforje, say th,e nialicious, that 
you must render:- aasistance every way to 
the rebels privately as- well as openly, andt 
that ^e shidl. be mpi^e i:.eproached. for^ nietg- 
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lect, if we suffer it, than praised for otir 
forbearance ; and this admits of no 
doabt." 

I desire examination, the strictest exami- 
nation," exclaimed the Counsellor of Par- 
liament. '* You know," said the Intendant 
rising, *'that in this perilous confusion 
there is no time for it ; umhrage and sus- 
picion serve as proofs, the most trifling 
circumstances, if they cannot be refuted, 
condemn ; the martial-law, which the 
ting has caused to be proclaimed to us, 
toust unfortunately take this cursory method, 
for the welfare of the country and the 

preservation of millions demand it." 

« 

" Then I am condemned without being 
judged ? judged without having been 
heard? they commence with the punish- 
ment and will be at leisure afterwards to 
enquire into the case," said the Counsellor 
of Parliament with bitterness. 

** Do not be angry, my worthy sir," said 
the Lord of Basville. *' There is no ques- 
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tTon ofall this yet, the proofs of it must Be- 
much more positive ; but you cannot your- 
self deny, that one may be allowed to look, 
upon, you with suspicion,, when so much is^ 
alleged, against you," 

** Andx whafe then is^ riequired of me?" 
said the Counsellor. 

** Nothing, unreasonable," replied the 
man of gravity, *' nothing, to which you 
can. in justice offer any opposition. Yes- 
terday I published.a new manifesto of his^ 
Majesty, wherein, nobles and citizens are 
summoned, urgently, entreatingly, and 
commaudingly, to stand up unanimously 
for their, country and. religion. Three- 
huadred young men have presented them- 
selvQS ;, let your son- be free as his years^ 
demand,, permit him thus^ to testify his 
attachment ta hia- king, fonit is scarcely 
six; weeks ^ince, when in my apartment, in. 
presence of the Lord Marshal, he com? 
plained with tears in his eyes,, that your 
excessive parental, affection lays a heavy 
restraint, upon him, and prevents him fromi 



sHowing his zeal* You prevent him now 
again by your fatherly authority ; now, cer- 
tainly, these indications joined to your in- 
difference would with myself weigh heavier 
in the scale. Your answer, my Lord Counr 
sellor of Parliament!" ** My son," said the 
father with constrained displeasure, ** is 
free ;'* he may serve tlie king according to* 
his wish if he sets his happiness upon it/' 

The Intendant bowed in silence, rer- 
fused all refreshment and the afflicted father 
followed the carriagip with tearful eyes, as 
it rolled away.r— ^* Is it then, come to this I" 
exclaimed he, ** you. have now Edmond^ 
what you wished^ I couldc not say no. 
You will now. spare the roe- and the deer, 
and keep your balls for the chace after 
your brethren ! — Oh what folly to have 
allowed him to gp with, that thoughtless old 
man, under these circumstances ; if these 
blood-thirsty men knew that! — Aye, we 
think to steer the bark of life with foresight 
and wisdom, and should the tempest have 
but a moment's intermission, at . the firat 
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calm we let go our oars and dreamiug we 
are wrecked on a rock." 

Eveline entered from the garden, the old 
man embraced her tenderly and sighed : 
** Soon, perhaps, thou wilt be my only 
child !" 

** Have they taken Edmond away from 
you ?" asked the child. 

** They have indeed, my dear little one," 
replied the father. 

••They will soon restore him to you 
again," said Eveline coaxingly, ** we can 
make better use of him, for others do not 
know at all what to do with him." 

All this moment firing was heard in the 
distance, and the old man concealed him- 
self with his child in the most retired room 
of the house. 

He wa& soon recalled to the saloon, and 
was not a little surprised to see his friend, 
the doctor, standing before him, and in re- 
ality clothed in the dress of a peasant, so 
that at first he did not recognize him. 

*• Be not uneasy," said he^ ** nothing un- 
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fortimate has happened to us^ but some^ 
thing very ridiculous to me ; only tliink^. 
scarcely hadi I disguised myself in this 
Hierry-andrew fashion, and advanced afoot 
towards the mountains, tikan a servant^^ 
whether luckily, or unluckily, stepped up 
to me, recognized me again and requested 
my attendance at the Marquis of Valmont's> 
who is suddenly taken dangecously ill, the 
carriage was waiting ready, I threw myself 
into it, made them drive as fast as the 
horses could run, and here, just before your 
^oor, it'oceurs^to^me^lbr the-ferst time, tha«v. 
in the dark and hurry, I left all my un- 
fortunate wardrobe at the inn in the wood, 
sword, wig, and every thing. Assist me 
quickly with some of your clothes, or 1 
shall not be able to attend the Marquis." 

** And the two foolish youths," said the 
Gounsellori '* they are now alone, without 
your counsel and prudence. Why did L 
suffer myself to be infected with your fri- 
volity?" 

'^ Make no objections,, my good friend^"" 
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exclaimed the farmer, ** all these are trifle* 
compared to my misery 1 — He quickly tore 
off his clothes ; — Bring f give f " 

The domestic who was summoned thither 
assisted him, ** My clothes are too long, 
and perhaps too narrow for you," said the 
Coun82llor. *^ Never mind," cried the 
eager doctor, I shall perhaps the more 
easily impose on the invalid ; the Mack 
coat, the neckcloth, the waistcoat descends 
to the knee,, no harm in that ; now for the 
wig ! 

*' 'iou know, extraordinary man," said 
the Lord of Beauvais, ** that I have givea 
up that ornament here in this retirement 
toiore than ten years ago. — There is not one 
in the house." 

** No wig P' exelaimed Vila, and with 
horror let fall the black coat, through one 
of the sleeves of which he had thrust his 
arm. — '' Not a single wig! man! How I 
begin to believe that you have renounced 
all faith, what is to be done 1" 

The Counsellor and the servant en- 
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deavoured to quiet the provoked friend, 
but he scarcely even heard their words. '* A 
doctor to go to his patient without a wig ! 
repeated he angrily, ** it would cause an 
uproar in the whole province, it would be 
reported in Paris, a scandalous article 
would ' be inserted in the ** Mercure de 
France," ah the infidel ! it would be even 
better to have no bread, no catechism in 
the house than to want the necessary head- 
gear, and the Marquis will not sufier him- 
self to be cured by me in this baldrheaded 
condition, and his fever will have still less 
respect for me." 

But all his complaints were fruitless, he 
was forced to depart in this strange costume, 
and could not in the least understand the 
Counsellor's indifference to his embarrass- 
ment, *' I should have expected more 
friendship from the old heathen," muttered 
he to himself, ** and all that the Cami- 
sards have done, is nothing in comparison 
to my going without sword and chapeau 
bas, dressed in black with ruffles and all 
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the appurtenances ; but to advance to the 
bed of 80 distinguished a patient, without a 
wig is nothing less than if I had lived 
among canibals/' Thus did he try by ex- 
aggerations to console himself for hk 
flight. 
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CHAPTER VJ. 

A large company was invited at the Mar» 
shal's at Nismes. The Intendant, the Lord 
of Basville, sat by the side of the Lord of 
Montrevel, many officers and respectable 
inhabitants of the town surrounded the 
table, and at the head the beautiful Lady of 
Andreux added lustre to the assembly, who 
with her husband was present to do honour 
to this banquet* Some of her female re- 
latives, distinguished ladies of Nismes, sat 
between the gentlemen, and all seemed as 
merry as if they were not pondering on the 
common oppression of the country. The 
Intendant of the province alone preserved 
his serious demeanour and joined not in the 
repeated laughter of the others ; he was deeply 
engaged in earnest conversation with Co- 
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Ibnel JuHen, who also seemed to 'be totally 
regardless of the lively mood of the com- 
pany. An important advantage had been 
♦obtained the day before over the rebels, and 
jail were flattering themselves, that in a short 
ftime they would see these unhappy insurec- 
tions brought to an end. The Marshal was in 
higher spirits than people had been used 
to see him for a long time ; his sallies were 
lauffhed at and the homao;e which he con- 
spicuously addressed to the Lady of An- 
dreux, was gratefully received by her and 
returned with pointed elegance. 

•* ColonelJulien related to the Intendant 
the wonderful manner in which he had 
effected his escape from th^ recesses of the 
mountains of the Cevennes, three months 
previously. He was in command of a 
small expedition and thought to have en- 
tirely defeated the rebels in a hot en- 
counter, when he perceived himself on all 
sides suddenly surrounded towards evening. 
'^ Around us," said he, ^^ were steep, 
barren mountains^ while we were pre- 
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paring for a retreat, all the heights were 
suddenly occupied by multitudes of people, 
before and behind us were swarms of dark 
figures, we could not long remain doubtful 
of our position ; for suddenly large stones 
rolled down on our troop, which in their 
heavy descent crushed our people murder- 
ously. Here there was no rallying to be' 
thought of, therefore we retreated almost 
flying towards a mill near a mountain 
stream. I was convinced I should find 
this pass also occupied,, and gave myself 
up for lost. The rocks crushed my soldiers^ 
right and left, resistance being impossible. 
Now sprung from the other side, like cha- 
mois,, more than a hundred down from the 
steep heights, and in this disorder, where 
we could not hold our footing, a bloody 
fight ensued ; I had been already wounded 
three times, and my fighting men were ra- 
pidly decreasing, darkness came on, when, 
in a moment, while the Camisards burst 
into their howling hymns, a panic seized 
the rest of ray troop, and they all rushed 
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towards the opening of the valley. The 
victorious band pursued them from the 
other side, new foes beset them. Bleeding, 
I leaned solitarily against a rock and saw 
through the twilight my company hewn 
down, the former could not perceive me, 
however, firmly they had sworn my death. 
I dragged myself sideways towards the 
little bridge that leads to the mill on the 
other side, certain of meeting death ; but 
I found it undefended. A fault that I 
should not have expected from the rebels, 
for they were headed by Cavalier, as I 
heard in the midst of the cries and hub- 
bub. All this misfortune, however, hap- 
pened to me only in consequence of false 
informers, who brought me lying accounts; 
men, that I had long known, and whose 
fidelity seemed to me to have been tried ; 
but they merely played this part, the better 
to deceive me, for they belonged to the 
Camisards." 

^'The worst of this is," said the In- 
tendant, *' that we dare trust no one, not 
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a^ngle one. The most sincere, the most 
zealous patriots in appearance, betray us. 
We are reproached for severity and harsh- 
ness, but I fear we are yet too mild and 
compassionate, for these faithless rebels 
deserve no quarter; they can only be 
subdued by continued, inexorable f^eve- 
rity." 

'' They should be wholly extirpated," 
interrupted the Marshal, who in the mid- 
dle of his own lively conversatio!i> had only 
listened to' the last words. 

Julien looked- gravely af thfe Interidant, 
while he sighed : ''You really believ ethen 
that these unfortunate men are no longer 
deserving of human consideration ,"** Hardly 
so indeed," said the Lord of Basville, '' for 
through their own cruelty and disgraceful 
conduct of every kind, they have rendered 
themselves unworthy of any sympathy. 
But go on Colonel : how were you saved 
in this pressing position ?" 

** With scarcel}'- strength suflScient to 
advance a single step, I dragged myself 
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across the river, through the copse and over 
a meadow towards the mill, for no choice 
was left me. It was now become quite 
dark, and yet I would have willingly avoided 
this mill, for the people there were more 
than merely suspicious. Two of the sous 
had gone over to the rebels some time 
before, and it had been my intention after 
my victory to take all these people from 
their houses along with me, and to have 
them interrogated in prison. A dog an- 
nounced my arrival ; this was the last thing 
I was conscious of, for I fell fainting before 
the door of the house. When I recovered 
from my insensibility, I found myself un- 
dressed upon a bed, my wounds bound up, 
and many strange faces gathered round me, 
which, by the glimmering light of a lamp 
caused me a most disagreeable impression. 
An old man with white hair, who seemed to 
have the most authority, was the only one 
in whom I could have any confidence ; the 
more horrible among them, were some 
women, particularly an elderly one, whom 
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I took for the old man's wife. ** Your 
wounds are not mortal," said the old millei% 
"you will soon recover, be tranquil on this 
point." — '^ May I in reality have no cause 
for uneasiness?" rejoined I. " Am I with 
loyal subjects of the king? — '* By heaven, 
we are such !" exclaimed the aged man with 
tears in his eyes, '* we have already made 
many sacrifices to him, and we will protect 
you, although you seem to know us well, 
nor are you either unknown to us. My 
two sons have both suffered martyrdom — 
but the king commanded it should be so, 
and God permitted it, we dispute no more 
with him. Hereupon the women, par- 
ticularly the old ones, set up a terrific 
howling ; some young fellows gazed at me 
with cruel, sanguinary looks ; I was pre- 
pared for all. '' Peace," cried the old man, 
*' this man has not come under my roof a& 
a foe, but as one requiring assistance, who 
injures a hair of his head, will have to 
answer for it to me ! — We found you life- 
less at our door, we recognized you on the 



spot," continued he turning tome; ''Vd 
need only to have left you without as- 
sistance, and we did not murder you ; but 
I have staunched the blood, you may return 
to-morrow to the town, and I will take care 
that you shall be conveyed with all speed to 
the nearest village in an easy manner, for 
when our companions arrive in a mass, as 
it may happen to-morrow, I might not be 
able to protect you any longer. And so it 
happened. During the night some rebels, 
who -were seeking after me, were sent a way 
even- in- the twilight of morning; L was 
placed comfartably in a small vehicle and 
conveyed to the opening of the valley from 
whence I could be carried in safety to 
the town." 

'' We may well be astonished at this false 
virtue,'' said the Intendant, " but we must 
refuse it our consideration, for that will not 
be necessary, if these unfortunate men 
remain faithful to the king and obey his 
mandates." 

The company was still sitting at desert 
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and sipping choice wines, when, suddenly, a 
great uproar was raised in the house, 
several men's footsteps were heard hasten- 
ing up the steps, the doors burst open and 
in rushed the clergyman of St. Sulpice, 
pale, and trembling, followed by a few 
citizens, and among these a young man who 
seemed quite beside himself, '' What is 
the matter ?" demanded the Marshal in an 
authoritative tone, and the Intendant arose 
and addressed himself to the young citizen. 
"Now Clement said he, '* recollect your- 
self, what has happened to you ?" ''Is not 
this the leader of the city militia atNismes?** 
asked the Marshal with contempt. 

'' Even so," replied the Lord of Basville, 
**he led the troop of volunteers." '' He 
seems to have lost the power of speech in 
his expedition," said the Lord of Montre- 
vel, laughing. 

"They are behind us— they will be here 
directly," stammered out young Clement. 

'' Who ?" enquired the Marshal, who 
had resumed his seat. 
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*^ Cavalier and tha Camisards !"" criei 
the young man. 

" Not so bad, not' quite so bad as that,'' 
rejoined the priest, who seemed more com- 
posed. But our troop is totally defeated 
and the rebels have been all along in our 
rear, and. they have the insolence to appear 
on the plain of Nismes, as if they were 
going to threaten the town itself." 

'' Thus it is," said the Marshal cut- 
tingly, '' when citizens meddle with affairs 
to which they are not equal ; give the 
young man a glass of wine to revive him." 
Casting at the same time a side glance at^ 
the Intendant," ^' Sit down reverend priest," 
he continued, you appear more composed, 
give us a little more circumstantial ac- 
count." 

'' According to the order of the gra- 
cious Lord Marshal," said the priest, 
bowing profoundly, . ^*We set fire yester- 
day to the village, which had furnished 
provisions to the rebels, when they had 
quartered themselves- there ;. we then, set 
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out five hundred men strong, and three 

hundred soldiers marched at the same time, 

with a hundred dragoons on the other 

side of the river. The wretched, bumed out 

creatures ran howling into the wood 

and we pursued our way whilst we saw 

about a hundred rebels flying before us. 

Behind the wood we joined the royal 

troops and surrounded the vineyards on 

three sides near Nages. Some Camisards 

showed themselves sideways, who, however, 

after a few shots disappeared^ We aow 

advanced on the right, the soldiers on 

the left, in between the mountains ; we 

fell among the brambles, and— -as if fire 

was vomited forth from all sides, balls flew 

in among us without our being able to see 

any one, we hesitate, we halt. Now the 

villains in the mountains spring to their 

feet yelling and psalm-singing bellow 

down upon us, together with hissing balls ; 

ive defend ourselves and put our hopes in 

the royal troops, but the superiority is too 

great, our people fall, we are compelled to 
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retreat. Difficult enough it was to retire 
from the mountains, the greater part of 
our men remain lying there : arriving on 
the plain, there we beheld the military 
also beaten and taking flight." 

'* Defeated ! screamed the Marshal. 

^' They are most likely following us," 
replied the priest. 

" The volunteers," said the Intendant, 
* ' have apparently not been properly suppor- 
ted, asit has often happened already, and bow 
shall the citizen bear up if the soldier takes 
flight?" 

The Marshal, his face crimsoned, would 
have retorted angrily, when some officers, 
covered in dust and bewildered, entered 
hastily. " The rebels, Lord Marshal," said 
a young captain, *^ are seen before the 
gates of Nismes ; Cavalier has played us 
a fine trick this time ; our informers enticed 
us among the vineyards, the volunteers did 
not unite with us as had heen agreed upon 
and we are entirely routed. Cavalier 
knows how to dispose of his men like an 
old soldier. 
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" Lord Marshal," exclaimed a veteran 
colonel entering the room, *'the foe i^ 
without ! and the fearful Catinat has, 
through retribution, as he calls it, reduced 
three catholic villages to ashes, and with 
his own hands set fire to the churches." 

Some prisoners were brought in, among 
whom there was a child of twelve years of 
age. ** What means this lad ?" exclaimed 
the Marshal. 

^* He is a brother of Cavalier," replied 
the old colonel, ^'we had already made thii 
dangerous leader prisoner, we had taken 
possession of a bridge and he could not 
rejoin his people, when this brat, this boy 
here, rallied the rebels, harangued them, 
brandished his sword in his outstretched 
hand, fell upon us, retook the bridge, made 
his brother free, but became himself our 
prisoner." 

'* Satan's brood !" growled the Marshal, 
'•away with them all to prison, and we, 
gentlemen, to our posts!" all hastened out, 
the guests had already retired without 
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taking leave : the boy looked boldly abd 
■milingly round the saloon, and carelessly- 
followed his guard ; no one remained be- 
hind but Colonel Julien and the Intendant, 
who took their hats and sticks to go to 
their respective houses. **This cannot 
continue," said the Lord of Basville, *' the 
king sacrifices his army fruitlessly and the 
rebellion becomes more obstinate and 
stronger." 

** Things will change," said the Colonel, 
♦* I have the surest intelligence from 
Paris; — but you testify too openly your 
contempt of him ; he also knows what you 
xeport concerning him at court." 

" Can I do otherwise," said the In- 
tendant, ^ ^ if I am a faithful servant to the 
king? you have witnessed all, and must 
acknowledge in your heart, that but for 
this Marshal, this rebellion would nevef 
have become a war ; he nourishes it, he is 
rejoicing at the idea of becoming important 
through it, he squanders all his time with 
women and is brave as a soldier only through 
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pityful vanity, and he piques himself in 
gaining the affections of silly women." 

** If we now obtain a better general/' 
said Julien, ^'itis to be hoped, that this 
system of overreached severity and cruelty 
would be given up and trial made of gen- 
tle means." 

'* No good subject of the king cam 
counsel that/' said the Intendant taking 
a hasty leave of the Colonel. 

The streets were in an uproar and every 
one was hastening to make resistance 
against the rebels, who appeared more dan«- 
gerous than ever. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

SoMRdays had elapsed and the Counsellor 
of Parliament had not seen his son, Franz, 
the old domestic, had in the mean while 
set out on a journey, and Joseph, as well 
as the female servants had not ventured to 
disturb Edmond. The father was deeply 
concerned, for his son had never before so 
pointedly avoided him. His grief lay prin* 
ci pally in the feeling, that he could not sim- 
ply take the shortest and most natural way, 
with all a father's authority, to force an 
entrance into his room, which was always 
locked, and to question him about his con- 
dition. He learned from Joseph, that his 
•on always locked himself in, that he was 
heard to sigh, nay, to weep, and that at 
night he would steal out to wander about 
on the mountains, and then would as se- 
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cretly return in the morning, and avoid 
every body, in order to go and shut himself 
up again as before. He seemed also to 
observe a rigid fast, for he took no food 
and sent away every thing that was offered 
to him. *' I no longer understand him," 
»aid the old man to himself, as he was left 
once more alone ; *' his high- wrought feel- 
ings destroy him, and I, his father, must 
tiee him go to ruin without being able to do 
anything to save him. At length the dark 
spirits are roused, that I have so long 
heard in their slumbers ; they have now 
assuredly taken possession of his soul." 

It was late, and the night was still la.nd 
dark ; he dismissed the servants, in order 
to be able to converse uninterruptedly with 
his son, for it appeared to him an indispen- 
sable duty to make himself acquainted with 
his condition, the uncertainty of which 
weighed more painfully on his heart than 
the conviction of an actual misfortune 
Would have done. He took therefore the 
master-key, in order to ascend the great 
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.staircase, when he heard the door of hU 
son's room opened ; he stood still, and 
a ghastly pale figure in a dusky green 
coarse doublet, descended towards him, 
his gun was slung over his shoulder, bit 
hair in wild disorder, his eyes dim, '^ Oh 
heaven!" exclaimed the father, *' I think I 
see a spirit, and it is you my son !" — He 
tottered, and trembling was compelled to 
sit down on the stairs. '* Is it yon in 
reality?" — ''It is myself," answered Ed- 
mond in a hollow voice. ** How ?" said 
the old man, ''thus, in this figure? thus 
ill? in this dress ? you look though as like 
a Camisard, as if you were one of them." 
—"It is so too," answered the son, "I 
am now going up into the mountains to 
them." 

The father started up violently, he seized 
his son powerfully in his arms, and thui 
carried him with supernatural strength 
into the saloon ; he placed him in an arm- 
chair, took the candle, looked at him 
^rutiniziogly and examined his wbok 
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figure, seized him by the breast and cried 
out vehemently : *' Wouldst thou act thus 
to me, unnatural son?'' — 

**Yes," answered Edmond coldly, *•! 
cannot do otherwise, I must !— leave me I 
I thought, however, for once that I should 
win your approbation." 

** As a rebel?" cried the Counsellor of 
Parliament in a vehement voice, ^^ as a 
murderer ?" that I must see die under 
martyrdom at the gallows ? to outrage my 
grey hair ? one whom the father must 
deliver up into the hands of the execu- 
tioner?" 

The son looked at him fixedly, but coldly 
•nd collectedly; the father was deeply 
affected at it, but, at this ghastly look, had 
lost the strength which supernatural terror 
had lent him for a moment, and weeping 
tloud, he fell upon his son, who threw hi^ 
arms round him, embraced him, and by 
his caresses sought to console the afflicted 
old man, ** Oh, my son !" began the fa* 
4her, after a long pause, often interrupted by 
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sobs, ^* for many years I have not expe- 
rienced these tokens of affection in you, and 
now in this terrible moment, in which my 
whole life vanishes as in a dream, in which 
you have so violently torn my heart ! — I 
cannot recover myself, I cannot question 
you, and what shall I experience if my en- 
treaties, my love, if nothing will break 
your stubborn, enigmatical will ? Oh, God 
of love ! is there, in all the feelings thou 
hast created, one more fervid than that of a 
father to a child ? and do we know the tre^ 
tnendous affliction we implore, when we 
entreat heaven for children ? 

They remained long clasped in each 
other's arms, at length Edmond said : ** Let 
me depart with your blessing, my father.*^ 

•* That I cannot give to your dreadful 
designs," replied the Counsellor; ** It is so 
^iearful, that I must still look upon you and 
myself as two spectres." 

Both were silent for a long time. At 
last the father said : '^ I will not entreat cif 
you to go to rest, for I ^greatly fear that 
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you will not obey me, it is fruitless also 
that I should seek for repose in sleep, 
for slumber would flee from mv shaken 
brain ; what I may learn to morrow, I may 
as well hear to-day ; if I can conceive, if I 
can comprehend that which is incompre- 
hensible, perhaps, it would terrify me less^ 
perhaps, I shall yield to grief and sorrow, 
and necessity, as to the storm, or the earth* 
quake ; but from this spectral terror, from 
this almost mask-like enigma, which 
threatens to drive me mad, deliver me at 
least from this by speech and narration." 

** Can it be expressed, my father V* 
began Edmond, " will you comprehend 
what I myself cannot understand with my 
common knowledg:e ? We should not in- 
deed comprehend, if this hall round us 
were suddenly turned into Hesperian gar* 
dens, but we should enjoy the fruit, we 
should live and exist in the miracle, even 
though by that means we should forget that 
yet some other knowledge were wanting." 
'' Has that delirium also taken possession 
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of you,'* cried the old man, ** in its peculiar 
way and wrapped you in the folds of its dark 
vestments? now I would have sworn that 
you were free from that ! and yet I should 
have done wrong, for all fanatacism is but 
the twinborn of the apparently most im* 
probable and inimical/' 

** You speak what your mind prompts," 
said the son, ^^ and I understand you per- 
fectly, but you do not understand me. " 

"Well, Edmond, you may be right, only 
•peak, relate to me, perhaps I may be able 
to approach nearer to your soul." 

" How much I hated these Huguenots," 
began Edmond, **how much 1 abhorred 
their war against the king, their fanaticism 
and prophets, that I despised the gross de« 
ception of those people, I need not tell you, 
for my irritated feelings made you unhappy 
and it seems that I am destined to cause 
your misery, I may place myself now as 
then on whatever side I like. — 

He stopped for a short time and then re« 
turned ; " with these sentiments I dressed 
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myself in the peasant's clothes, which were 
so hateful to me, our friend quitted me, as 
you know, and I went with his son up into 
the mountains. Florentine jested about 
our expedition, I was much vexed at and 
ashamed of my purpose. When we ad- 
vanced farther into the mountains, some 
figures glided before us on the solitary 
footpath, we followed the direction they 

took, and arrived with them in about half 
an hour at a lonely barn. They knocked; 
it was opened to us. I cannot describe the 
feeling with which I entered into this rustic 
assembly. It was a loathing of mind and 
body. Some were kneeling, others were 
standing praying, I approached the latter and 
tried to imitate them. Everything went on 
quietly, all eyes were bent on the ground, a 
few old women only muttered their psalms 
between their teeth. All at once a boy 
about eight years old fell down as if in con- 
vulsions. My repugnance was at its highest 
pitch, for now I saw before me the deform- 
ed spectacle, the relation of which had for 
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many years previously excited my live- 
liest indignation. The cbilds breast 
heaved, he leaped up, and threw himself 
down again, and I thought to have dis* 
tinctly perceived the voluntary exertion. All 
the faithful, hoping and comforted, turned 
upon him their eyes. Never in my life had 
I more self-possession, never was I so rock- 
firm in my conviction ; my thoughts be- 
came more and more irritated, I only 
wished myself back again, in order to give 
free vent to my hatred. Suddenly the 
child exclaimed in a hoarse voice : *' verily 
I bless ye, ye shall be blessed !" — Now in 
the stream which flowed incessantly, came 
inumerable prayers and exortatiuns as well 
as passages from the holy scriptures and 
their explanation, all in reference to exist* 
ing circumstances. I was still more as* 
tounded, when the boy cried out: *' Be- J 
ware my brethren ; for two traitors have 
made their way into the assembly, who 
intend you evil." 1 looked up, young 
Vila turned pale, he was standing at the 
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door, and slipped out, when it was opened 
to new comers. ** One is escaped," 
groaned the child as he still lay with his 
eyes and senses closed, ''but the second 
mocker is still present, he knows not that 
1, the Lord, have led hira hither, that he 
may become one of mine." I was terrified, 
mjr inmost soul was moved and emotions rose 
in my heart, which I had never experienced 
before. They began to sing psalms, and 
however discordant they may have sounded, 
they made no unpleasant impression 
on me, my mind followed the glorious 
words? the misfortune of these desolate 
creatures, their contrition before the Lord, 
the fearful haughtiness of their adversa- 
ries, vibrated and shrieked heartrendingly 
in this unharmonious lamentation ; it ap- 
peared to me absurd that until now 
harmony had been necessary to me when I 
wished to raise my heart in prayer. Does 
not the universal lament of creation strike 
on his ear ? Do not praise and thanks- 
givings with tears and cries of sorrow rise 

Q 
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equally to his throne ? To this feeling were 
added many more, and weak, poor and un- 
intelligible did the whole course of my past 
life appear to me. Do these statues, lights 
and temples then make any difference, 
said I to myself, with all this pomp of 
riches and splendour ? will the Lord who 
walked bound as a slave among us, and 
suffered himself to be illtreated, will he not 
be mocked through it? Do not these 
wretched beings represent him anew before 
our eyes ? can I not in each one of these 
persecuted ones greet himself? feed, 
clothe, and protect him ? — Then I felt as 
if all the sorrow and strife, which these 
mountains have endured for years were 
piercing in countless multitudes through my 
own wounded breast. Another boy now fell 
down and cried, * go out into the wood, 
Elias, Marion, and some of the faithful are 
approaching, they have strayed; induce 
tliem to come with psalms, for to-day, you 
have no persecution to fear.' Some went 
out from the assembly, and sang with loud 
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voices, and soon afterwards returned with 
a great number of enthusiasts, among whom 
a tall man advanced, who was respectfully 
saluted by all. ** Triumph !" said the 
child aloud, still prostrate on the ground^ 
the disbeliever is overcome, he will enter 
into the kingdom of the Lord.*' Then I 
felt the blow of a great hammer suddenly 
against my breast. I struggled with this 
feeling, and conquered it. The humble 
divine worship of this poor pitiable con- 
gregation was continued with psalms, and 
calmly uttered inspired discourses. Ma- 
rion spoke the word of life, which pene- 
trated through all my faculties ; in what 
dreadful error I had been wandering un- 
till then ! All contingencies vanished, it, 
was granted to me to look upon the Lord, 
and the strength of his miracles in their 
simple glory, and to behold his meek and 
lowly form. If until then my soul had 
been only overshadowed by pomp, 
legends, false emotions and artificial 
elevations ; as splendid hanging of silk and 
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gold only confine the pure rays of ce- 
lestial light, and give but a false brilliancy 
to its glory. My heart was contrite and 
as a wound of sorrow and emotion ; my 
spirit was like that of a child. The Most 
High stood by my side, and stretched out 
his bleeding hand to me, which had been 
now again pierced by us miserable 
wretches. The glance from his tearful 
eyes went to my soul, then I was filled 
with wrathful melancholy and joyful 
sorrow, and in this emotion, I was smitten 
again when the assembly dispersed. 
" What is nature? " this question I had 
often asked myself when 1 rambled with 
enthusiasm through wooded mountains 
and verdant valleys magically lighted 
and covered with the breath of morning, 
embalmed by the fresh zephyrs, and filled 
with all the lovely presentiments which 
inspire us with such pleasing dreams. Ob, 
my father ! now I understand the deep 
wailings in the woods and in the moun- 
Wns^ in the gurgling stream, the word Q^ 
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the Eternal himself and his almighty com- 
passion on us unhappy, lost creatures, was. 
murmured to me from every wave and 
from every bough. With a million of 
tongues the countless foliage reproached 
my negligent tardiness. My eye pierced 
through the past and future, my thoughts 
were adoration, my feelings holy devotion. 
I plunged into the thickest woods and 
gave a free course to my flowing tears, I 
now received the third summons and I no 
longer resisted it. Ib the solitude of night, 
my whole being was absorbed in prayer 
and thanksgiving, wonderously the strong- 
est words poured forth without the slightest 
exertion, as tears flow without design, a& 
wave follows wave down the stream, as 
tlie wind puts in motion the numberless 
foliage of the forest, thus led by a higher 
and invisible spirit, my speech was changed 
into prophecy. A new being arose within 
me, I no longer recognised that of yes- 
terday. In the mirror of my inmost soul 
another eye, different from my own, met 
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mine, nevertheless this was really myself. 
Now resting, now walking, I found my- 
self in the twilight of morning in the dis- 
trict of Sauve among the recesses of the 
mountains. You know, my father, the 
lofty situation of the dreary landscape 
there, no tree, no shrub, scarcely a solitary 
blade of grass upon the barren, whitechalky 
waste, and as far as the eye extends, trunks 
of trees, heaps of lime stones in all shapes, 
like men, animals and horses, dazzling 
and fatiguing the sight, spread about, and 
at intervals rolling stones, and a little 
lower down, the small, gloomy, solitary 
town. Here I threw myself down again 
and gazed upon the waste ruin around, 
and upon the dark blue sky above me, 
strange how my spirit wandered there ! 
I cannot explain by any human language, 
how instantaneously my heart was im- 
pressed with every feeling of belief, with 
every noble thought, how creation, nature, 
and the strangest mystery, man with his 
wonderful energies and his common de- 
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pendance on the elements, how vain, how 
contradictory and ridiculous all this ap- 
peared to me now. I could not collect 
myself, I was compelled incessantly to 
follow this train of thought and to find 
relief in loud laughter. Then there was 
no God, no spirit, nothing but puerility, 
madness, and deformity, in all that creeps, 
swims, and flies, especially in this ball 
that thinks, reflects, and weeps, and under- 
neath devours and masticates. Oh, let me 
be silent and not again discover the mad- 
dening images that took possession of my 
mind, annihilation, dead, cold non-exis- 
tence appeared to me alone desirable 
and noble. I was utterly undone, and 
painful was my return to life, but I at 
length found it with the help of the com- 
passionate one." The father seized his 
son's hand, *' Mark my child," said he 
mildly, ''as soon as all these wonderous 
sensations shall in wild controversy have 
traversed your soul, you will assuredly be 
yourself again and return to us entirely. 
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Your lacerated heart will resume its tran- 
quility and repose after these commotions, 
and then will your understanding and free 
will abandon your fearful purpose. 

** Never ! my father," exclaimed tlie 
youth with sudden vehemence, ** this was 
my temptation in the wilderness, which the 
All Merciful shortened to a few hours, and 
then opened his paternal arms to me 
again. It might have lasted for weeks and 
months, had he not been willing to shew^ 
compassion to my weakness. You believe 
me not, you doubt, but what will you say 
if I give you the most undeniable proofs, 
that this my enlightening is no false, or 
artificial one, if you will even be compelled 
to own to me, that I not only know myself 
by this, but also all that is unconnected 
^ith me/' 

'•What do you mean by that?" de- 
manded the old man bewildered, ** I do 
pot understand you, my son," 

**When I resumed my human feelings 
and had refreshed myself, 1 wandered 
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again to the green wood that extends to- 
wards Florae, there, where the rocks assume 
a grand character as far as the mountains of 
Lozere. The place pleased me and I 
passed the nig .t in the open air. 

What did you do on this second night of 
ray absence ? where did Franz remain ? 
do you think that I do not know all?" The 
father looked at him with fear. 

'' What do you know?" asked he stan^- 
mering. *^ When I again turned my 
thoughts on the Saviour," said the son, 
** and endeavoured to account for my bewil- 
derment, in order to assist my researches, I 
felt compelled to think on you, on my 
sister and on our house, thus will it 
assuredly be after death, the soul will still 
cast lingering looks after its cherished old 
nature and be unable for a length of time 
to comprehend its new thoughts and 
strange existence. Suddenly, when my 
ardent desire was accomplished ; I saw 
you ; all was still in the house, you went 
with Franz more quietly tUuu usual auU 
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with great caution into the library, the 
window shutters «nd doors were closed, 
there was only one taper burning. With 
the help of Franz you removed the folios, 
and at the same time drew back the first 
bolt of the by chest, the pressure of a spring 
you opened the pannel, which slid back 
into the wall and threw light into the little 
enclosed recess. 1 saw several small chests 
standing there, jewels of costly value were in 
them, that I never knew of and which you 
never mentioned to me, but Franz seemed to 
know all. You opened the cases, arranged 
them and added some others to them. 
Franz wept and said : *• So now my wish 
will be at length accomplished of living at 
Geneva in future and openly acknowledging 
the faith tliat I have been compelled to 
deny here." This also was new and un- 
expected to me. Then you embraced the 
old servant heartily, kissed him on the 
mouth and said with emotion : ''You are 
now no longer my servant, but my friend, 
my most confidential friend, t>r to you I 
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confide my entire welfare, my property, 
and my children. God protect you on 
your way there and back, give these letters 
into the right hands at the same time with 
this little treasure ; steal as you can over 
the frontiers, then we are safe, and return 
directly with favourable answers. That 
very night, he accomplished fifteen 
leagues." 

The old man trembled violently ; he 
examined his son doubtiogly, his face was 
pale. ** Where have you seen all this?" 
demanded he at length. '' Yonder in the 
mountains of Lozere, fourteen leagues from 
here." There was a pause. *' I must 
believe you," said the father. **Beita 
miracle, delirium, an undiscovered strength 
of nature ; I see, but I understand it not. 
All is in reality as you have said, but your 
manner is terrible to me. Do you not then: 
believe, that as you have fallen, in so unusu- 
ally strange a manner, into this disposition, 
conviction, and miraculous gift, there may 
be also means, which heaven, if you in faith 
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and humility call upon (jod will open to 
reconduct you into the ordinary walk of 
mankind, far from these fearful rocks upon 
which you must inevitably founder." 

'' You understand me not, I tell you once 
more" cried the youth, ''although I quite 
understand your meaning. You do not 
trust the token that I have given you. Yet," 
added, he smiling, " you are not quite so 
hardened just now, better thoughts steal 
over your soul, though also from the region 
of unbelief." 

''And what is it ?" asked the father, 
" you will otherwise make me believe that 
you are able to penetrate into all the hid- 
den depths of the heart." 

"You were thinking just now," said 
Edmond : — 

" Let him take his course, the evil must 
now have reached its height, perhaps God 
wills that he should find at length by this 
more than wonderful means, his salvation, 
and that he may learn later to cool by 
reason and true christian humility, the 
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fanaticism, that now transform him into a 
lunatic. Thus do you think of me, thus do 
you deny the spirit." *' My son," said the 
old man with uplifted looks, ^' is it a good 
spirit that prompts you ? is it not perhaps 
the wild wandering of nature herself in you 
that transports you beyond her own limits?'* 
The son cast again that terrifying look 
on his father, which rendered him mute. 

*^ You are free," said the old man, ** af* 
fection alone, not force should retain you. 
Go then and follow the dictates of your 
own heart. My prayers shall accompany 
you, and, may be, they will have the power 
to mitigate, or ward off the worst." 

'^ Surely you are not opposed to my 
taking to ray poor brethren my small for- 
tune,*' said Edmond perfectly tranquillised, 
** they are more in need of it than we." 

*' Take also this purse from me,'* said 
the father, I desire not to know to what 
purpose you destine it, but the unfortunate 
men yonder are in want of it." 

'^ Franz is coming !" exclaimed Edmond ; 
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** Where ?'' enquired the Counsellor :— 
•* He is still far behind the mountains, I 
see him only with my inward eyes. The 
over-cautious old man ! he has hidden the 
letter in his boot, there he is leaning 
against an old tree, and is pulling it out. 
I could read the letter to you if I liked, 
but I perceive that it contains good news 
for you, let that suffice. Permit me noir 
to go, before the old man returns to op- 
press my heart anew with his lamentations, 
or to excite my anger." 

Father and son long held each other 
closely embraced ; the old Lord seemed 
overpowered with grief and tears ; Bdmond 
gently disengaged himself from his paternal 
arms, returned once more and kissed hh 
father. With hasty steps he traversed the 
garden and ascended the vineyard ; there 
he stood still once more, and from thence 
Waved a handkerchief downwards in salu- 
tation, while Franz issued from the wood 
ou the opposite side and held up the letten 
exultingly in the distance. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The mountains and the country arouad 
were by this time filled with new tidings 
that contained representations of the most 
horrible cruelties, said to have been prac- 
tised by the Camisards. Even their best 
friends and such as willingly lent them 
their aid, became displeased, and many of 
the rebels themselves ventured not to ex- 
tenuate the barbarity, which these had per- 
mitted themselves to exercise against catho- 
lic priests, landholders, nay even towards 
secret protestants. It appeared as if the 
weakest party desired, in defying despair to 
outdo the harshness of their foes ; but this 
alienated many hearts from them and with- 
held the help that otherwise would have 
been openly lent to them. 
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A serene summer morning shed its light 
over the mountains, when Edmond with 
hasty steps took his way towards the secret 
wilds, where there was neither track nor 
footpath, and which was only known to 
him from representation. He felt as if his 
wonderful gift of inward sight was con- 
d'Ucting him in the direct way, for he dis- 
covered the most secret directing signs by 
which the rebels alone could find a clue 
to the hiding-places, without straying 
among the windings of the rocks, or being 
stopped by the appearance of unexpected 
precipices. He left the fortress of St, 
Hyppolite on one side and came in a short 
time after having climbed steep rnoun* 
tains, into another rocky district, to which 
only small stony paths led, and which far 
around was torn asunder by spacious cre- 
vices and caverns. Here did the Cami^ 
sards keep their severely wounded thai 
had been able to escape from the fight ; if 
this was impossible, they shot them them- 
«elvcs, in oi'der to deliver them from th« 
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cruel iagsnuity of the executioner. In* 
these caves, Roland also concealed his 
provision ef arms and ammunition, if he 
should have a superflluity of them, and. also a 
supply of food and wine, likewise medi* 
cines, and that which was necessary for 
the care of the sick. Government had al- 
ready offered a large reward for the dis- 
covery of this important place of refuge, but 
until now in vain, for only the most trust- 
worthy among the rebels were acquainted 
with this district, who naturally would not 
betray it and they took care, that only 
those among the country-people, whose in- 
tegrity could be depended upon, should be 
admitted. As Edmond went along the 
narrow way which lay on the right under 
a steep mountain, whilst on the left, at 
the distance of a few paces, yawned a 
giddy abyss; he was just reflecting 
how easily and safely this pass might be 
defended, when he suddenly heard a large 
figure with a hairy face and wild, savage 
expression, call out, requesting to speak 
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with him. Edmond was going to explain 
to him for what purpose he had come 
there, when the hairy figure without re« 
plying took up his gun and was in the act of 
firing at him, a cracked voice from behind 
a projection of the rock, cried out : " For 
God's sake stop, brother Mazel !" at the 
same moment two naked brown arms fell 
on the breast lof the armed man and dashed 
the gun on the ground. ' ' He is no spy,, 
he cannot be such V exclaimed the half^ 
naked man, ''it is the young Lord of 
Beauvais." 

^ As Edmond looked round he saw Eus-^ 
tace, the charcoal-burner whom he knew 
very well, standing before him. 

*' How came you to this secret place?"^ 
said the invalid^ who was taken care oi 
liere. 

Edmond now saw several strange facet 
which gathered round to examine him witk 
loaks of curiosity. The young man ex* 
perienced a singular sensation on behold- 
lag theae ragged, wretched looking figure^ 
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and on finding himself compelled to tell 
them wherefore he was come, and that he^ 
inteuded to live among them as a brother^, 
and to fight for their abused rights^ 
Eustace clapped his hands ia tlie greatest 
amazement) and cried out : ^' I should 
have sooner expected the day of judgment I 
you cannot conceive bow haughty and in-^ 
dignant this noble gentleman^ was, when. 
I once attempted to gpeak and jest with his 
little lady si^er ! Yes, Abraham, that is a 
sign from God, to strengthen us in our good 
cause. If such a gentleman to whom^ 
nothing is wanting, to whom God haft 
plentifully given whatever human wealth, 
can procure^ brought up and learned • in 
their religioa, if he should' come over to 
us, and be willing to undergo the severity 
of the weather, storms, hunger, nakedness^ 
and for the sake of God, perhaps, a dis*^ 
graceful death : what are we then to do^ 
whom they have plundered, ill used, whose 
children they have slaughtered, whos* 
friests they have m^urdered ; indeed thcM 
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are signs which precede judgment ?" In 
the same moment he began to scream 
out a psatm ; but Mazel said: ^^ Cease 
now, good brother, for we do not at all 
know yet, if brother Roland will accept 
him, he must Brst be brought before him ; 
we have lately been several times too much 
deceived and the thing may be only a 
snare this time also, but Roland and Ca- 
valier know directly what they are about^ 
BO one can deceive these. '^ 

Edmond looked at him with the utmost 
contempt and exclaimed : * ' Conduct me to 
the wood, to Lord Holand !" — 

"Brother Roland, if you please," re- 
plied the stout Mazel, " among us there are 
no Lords; God is our Lord. — Stephen T 
Favart ! '* Cried he, in a commanding tone, 
and out of the cliffs sprang forward a 
&ir-haired young man, and behind him 
stole forth another, whom Edmond im- 
mediately recognised for the old huntsman, 
that he had met about twelve days before 
at his father's house. * ^ Conduct the young 
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man to brother Roland," said Mazel to 
both of them, and Edmond accompanied 
them in silence, still deeper into the soli*' 
tude of the mountains. Favart glanced 
sideways at the new comrade, while they 
walked on together, at length he said :- 
'' Lately, but for that young lad, things 
would have turned out badly enough." 

*' Who was he?" asked Edmond. 

** I do not know," replied the hunts- 
manf, '* I should like very much to know 
who he is ; he knew me, although I did 
not know him. I had abandoned the 
brethren for sixteen months, now I am 
again returned to them, principally because 
the young lad said in my ear that I waa 
an apostate and a traitor to God ; now, I 
know too, how the Lord of Basville, the 
the Intendant thinks, and all the other god^- 
less men. They are blood-thirsty men." 

Young Stephen drew out a little flute 
and blew upon it a spiritual song, which 
sounded pleasingly far through the moun- 
tains. ** Leave off that godless blowing,'* 
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taid Favart. '' Why godless?" asked Ed 
mond. " It is only a worldly little pipe, 
said the squinting huntsman, '^ all these 
things proceed from the wicked enemy, to 
ensnare our souls and hearts through sen- 
sual pleasure; in simplicity we should 
think on the Lord and our lips alone should 
laud and praise him, but not artificially 
and seducingly, for it is not seemly to 
make jubelee in our sorrow." 

*'You are too severe," said Stephen, 
" the birds in the woods praise the Lord 
and artificially too, in their way." 

** They have no reason, no soul," said 
Favart, *'they are poor beasts, even if it 
were the nightingale herself; it is still 
no praise to the Lord, they do but call their 
mates, or brood in their nests^ their god* 
liness is all a lie." 

** As you will," said Stephen, at the 
same time replacing his flute. They came 
to a number of trees hewn down, 
and placed so as to form a sort of fence, 
from out of which a voice exclaimed : ** Wha 
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gfoes there?" **Zion!" replied the twa 
guides; and some large birch-trees were 
pushed backwards, and made way on the 
narrow path. They passed through. 
** Where is Roland?" demanded they of 
the sentinels. ** Up there," replied the 
latter, ** under the great Apostle chesnut 
tree.*' 

** We shall soon be there," said Stephen. 
They already heard a noise in the distance, 
talking, singing, and also clattering of iron; 
and now, when they had reached the sum- 
mit of the wooded mountain plain, Edmond 
perceived many men in various groups, all 
brown and burnt by the sun, the greatest 
part of them in ragged doublets ; some ap* 
peared to be praying, a few were reading, 
others were reposing on the grass, several 
were whetting their jagged swords or 
cleaning their guns, others were mending 
their vestments ; many sang psalms. A tali 
wild-looking man advanced towards them, 
he walked up and down agitatedly with hit 
hands behind his back, huge whiskers de- 
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fcended on either side of his face, his hair 
was tightly drawn up to the top .of hii 
head ; ** Good day brethren," cried he, in 
^ discordant voice, which Edmond immer 
diately recognised for the same he had 
heard in the distance on the eventful night. 
'* The hero Catinat!" exclaimed Favart, 
shaking the gigantic man heartily by the 
hand, ** how fares it with you?" *' I am 
accused brother," said the former, '* and 
Roland will hold no intercourse with me 
until all his officers, Cavalier and the rest, 
have spoken respecting me." 

'* Where is Roland? " enquired Edmond, 
hastily. '' It is he yonder, who sits with 
his bared neck under the chesnut tree," 
said Catinat. 

Edmond perceived a man of slight figure 
and middle age, leaning against the trunk 
of the tree, who was looking quietly on the 
ground and smoking a short clay tobaecQ 
pipe ; he had taken off a red silk necker- 
chief which lay by his side, and had loosened 
his waistcoat^ so that his whole breast wa9 
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laid bare, his head was uncovered, his face 
was only shaded by large whiskers. He 
calmly raised his light brown eyes, as the 
three presented themselves before him, and 
Stephen explained in a few words Edmond's 
request. •' Indeed !" said Roland, still 
continuing to smoke and quickly turning 
his searching glance from Edmond ; ^* have 
a little patience, until I give you my an- 
swer, we do nothing without higher counsel, 
and I have not been thus blessed. Are 
any of our prophets here?" asked he in a 
loud voice, looking round the circle. 

'^No, brother Roland," resounded from 
all sides ; * ' Be patient, some of them will 
shortly be here, for I do not know you, but 
nothing can be concealed from them." 

Edmond felt hurt, his heart was ready 
to overflow ; he related in a few words 
his wonderful transformation and how the 
spirit had led him into the mountains; 
** Yes, I myself, unworthy as I may be,'* 
concluded he, with deep emotion, his narra- 
tion, *' I have been blessed with this won* 
derful gift of fore-knowledge." 

s 
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"Indeed!" said Roland in a drawling 
tone, while he rather winked than looked 
at the youth with his half closed eyes, in 
which was reflected either his contempt, or 
perhaps his envy, the latter was what Ed- 
mond conceived it to indicate. He raised 
his foot, and knocked the ashes out of the 
top of his tobacco pipe ; ** Go and walk up 
and down for a short time, I have some 
reflections to make ; as soon as one of our 
prophets arrives, you shall obtain your 
answer." 

Edmond turned away much annoyed, 
and cast his eyes over the interminable 
mountains ; to the immense chain of the 
Cevennes are joined the blue summits of 
the Pyrenees, and on the other side were 
to be seen craggy cliffs and masses of rocks, 
which give so striking a feature to the right 
bank of the Rhone. What was Edmond s 
surprise, when among the fraternity he 
recognized two noblemen, whom he had 
formerly met many times at Nismes, and 
who had sunk into universal contempt on 
"'^'^'^nnt of their frivolity and bad conduct. 
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Cesar and Mark Anthony were merely what 
IS usually termed in ordinary life boon com- 
panions ; they had been finally compelled, 
in consequence of their debts to make their 
escape, and had, apparently, from absolute 
necessity alone, sought the society of these 
religious mountaineers. However much 
they tried to imitate the looks and demea- 
nour of the rest, there still lay concealed 
even in the very manner that they greeted 
Edmond, something of that reckless inso- 
lence and licentious freedom, which all 
well-principled young men had excluded 
from their society many years before. 

When Edmond had taken a survey of 
the surrounding country and of his future 
companions, Roland again called out in a 
loud voice, as he stood up : 

*'Is no prophet yet arrived?" ^^Yes," 
said Favart, '^ here is brother Duplant." 
At the same moment a pale, haggard 
little man stepped up, who trembled in 
every joint as from cold and whose pro- 
minent eyes added to his appearance of 
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illness. ^' What do you wish brother?" 
asked he of the leader in an almost 
whining tone. 

**Coine forward brother," said Roland 
in a full, sonorous voice ; *' here is a new 
brother, who presents, himself to us from 
out of the valley, a. rich distinguished man 
and a catholic ; what does the spirit say to 
you about it ?" 

Duplant opened his light- blue eyes still 
wider, gazed on Edmond with a feeble, 
death-like look, then gathered himself up, 
shook his head violently, fell down, and 
while his breast and the lower part of his 
body heaved convulsively, a deep, and to 
him, unusual voice proceeded from him, 
resounding loudly : I tell thee brother, this 
is a choice instrument, he will serve the 
Lord faithfully ; his father in his heart is in 
our mountains, rejoice all that he is come 
among us. Amen !" 

Roland immediately embraced the youth, 
then extended his hand to him ; ^' In the 
name of God then !" said he solemnly, 
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** My vocation must be true," answered 
Eimond, ** for you have given a reception 
such as might well have frightened back an 
ordinary enthusiast." 

**We cannot do otherwise brother,'^ 
said Roland, ^' we are too often put to thij 
test by spies in various forms ; therefore, 
the Lord, decides among us, He, who 
cannot be deceived." 

* ' It is good for me to- be among you and 
to look upon the faces of all these, honoured 
men ^ but where is^ Cavalier, the hero, 
whose namie resounds throughout the whole 
country? m»y soul burns to- know him and 
to fold him in my arms.'^ 

" Yonder he comes with hiis troop in 
wonderful array," 

A multitude of Camisards, clad in pil* 
laged uniforms, marched up the mountain 
shouting with joy, at their head rode 
their commander, mounted on a little 
horse, one feather in his large hat, a richly 
embroidered uniform hung wide and 
loosely on his little thin body. He sprang 
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from his horse, and while Edmond was mak- 
ing his way np to him, impressed with the 
almost ludicrous appearance of the unbe- 
coming attire, the so justly renowned Cava- 
lier advanced towards him, and Edmond, in 
terror and in deep confusion, stepped back, 
for the young hero was no other than that 
miller-lad, whom he had a short time be- 
fore in his father's house treated with so 
much contempt, nay even with cutting 
bitterness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Th£ young commander first cast a 
lengthened look of astonishment on Ed- 
mond, then approached nearer and kindly 
offered him his hand. ^' You are one of 
us/' exclaimed he, **the Lord hai^ so or- 
dainedy accept the assurance of my bro^ 
therly love." — 

Edmond seized the hand of the young 
man^ held iilong between his own, and then 
said with great emotion : ^''What have I 
not to thank you for at a time, whea I 
neither knew, nor loved you ; you it was^ 
who saved our faoiu^e, myself, my aister and 
my beloved father 1 The veil has falleii 
from my eyes, and I shall now honour and 
love you, and all these heroes of the faith> 
as larcMhets." 
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A circle had been formed and Roland 
now stepped with solemn demeanour into 
the middle of it. " We are assembled/' 
commenced he, greatly affected, *'in order 
to pass judgment upon a friend, who is to 
me one of the dearest among thie most valiantof 
the fraternity, and in the work of the Lord 
a distinguished zealot. Here stands Catinat, 
the man at whose nanae all our foes tremble. 
You are all here present, Cavalier, thou 
Ravanel, Castanet, Duplant, and Salomon, 
Clary, Abraham Mazel is alsaarrived here, 
I have often spoken on this point already, 
my dear friends, and wished t-a make known 
to you my opinion, and my sentiments, that 
in this war, in which we are fighting for 
the Lord, we should refrain from' shedding 
blood as much as possible. No, my beloved 
friends, we will not therein follow the ex* 
ample of our adversaries, that we may excel 
them in their emulation for murder, incen^ 
4iarism and all their works of. darkness. . Let 
ihe enemy, who comes armed against us, 
be given up to the sword, the villain^ who 
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betrays us aad belies the Lord, let him 
fall a sacrifice to his own malice, but the 
harmless labourer, the helpless priest, the 
defenceless woman, the child under age, 
let them be spared, what have they done to 
us? what can they accomplish against us? we 
have certainly always struggled to put our 
enemies to shame and to convince them by 
Christian charity, that our course is a just 
one ; but here, Catinat has again acted in 
opposition to my express command, in his 
expedition he has set fire to three churches 
with his own hands, he has massacred two 
priests, his troop according to his orders has 
reduced villages to ashes, and women and 
chidren have been murdered and burned in 
the most terrible manner. Their lamenta-- 
tions, the cries of the orphans, the wailings 
of the parents rise up to heaven, and arouse 
and call upon the enduring goodness of the 
Lord to thrust and to fling us in his wrath 
far away from him, like useless vessels. If 
we ourselves act in this manner, wherefore 
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should we complain, when the enemies open 
wide the jaws of cruelty and show less com- 
passion than the wolf in the wilderness, 
or the beast of prey of the mountains, then, 
with justice, their stakes blaze threateningly 
to meet us ! why are we angered, when their 
barbarous executioners, with greedy looks, 
grin up towards our mountains, and in 
malicious joy whet their instruments of 
death ? then fight brute against brute, and 
devil against Belzebub ! By what then shall 
the good cause be recognised ? I will also 
remind you, my beloved brethren, that 
these deeds alienate the best people in the 
country from us ; not only the Catholic, bufe 
3uch as are in their hearts our brothers^ 
will desert us, as well as those newly con-* 
verted ones, who would willingly help us^ 
Have you then forgotten, how pious men of 
foreign lands, priests and leaders of armies, 
have warned us not to stain our hands with 
innocent blood, and our holy cause with fire-* 
brands and cruelty ? all pious minds in dis* 
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tant lands who turn looks of love upon iis 
will be mistaken, and will surely think, that 
innate cruelty and savage nature must be 
alleged for these proceedings, and not our 
conscience and the cause of the Lord that 
we fight for. It is misfortune enough, that 
we should be compelled to stand in arms 
against our lawful king, who wanted to rob 
us of our God ; let this misfortune suffice, 
let us do no more than our conscience de- 
mands. Finally, I will remind you, that 
^y your unanimous consent I am your 
leader since the glorious death of my uncle, 
my command must be held inviolable, and 
therefore, he whom I send out and who wil- 
fully and maliciously transgresses my orders, 
must be considered a rebel to me, your* 
selves, and your holy undertaking. You 
know, that a like fault would be punished 
with death yonder among the royal 
party ; far be it from me to wish to 
punish so severely a brother and hero 
of the faith on account of his disobedience 
to me, a weak and miserable instrument of 
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the Lord, but I propose depriving him of 
his command, because none should com- 
mand who cannot also obey. Now take 
counsel among yourselves, my valiant and 
enlightened friends, whether you will con- 
firm my sentence ? once more I repeat my 
fear, that by these transgressions of indi- 
viduals, our great cause will go to ruin." 

Roland retired from the circle and all 
were silent. '' We will hear what Catinat 
says for himself," said the broad, stout 
Mazel, and Ravanel, a little swarthy man 
with dark looks and wild appearance ad- 
vanced towards the gigantic man and 
cried: *' speak brother, you know howl 
love you, I am yours, unto death, and do 
not believe that you can ever be in the 
Vrong, for in your fist is the sword of the 
Lord!" 

Catinat shook him by the hand, then 
raised his eyes and glanced with a calm and 
penetrating look round the circle, and said : 
** My valiant brethren, my fault is evident 
and undeniable, it consists in transgression 
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against subordination) and as I have been 
as good a soldier as brother Roland, I 
know well that nothing can be said to ex-- 
tenuate it. If you speak in accordance 
with the letter of the law, I am then con- 
demned, and I will lay down my command 
as obediently as I accepted it from Roland. 
But I again ask you here openly, as I have 
already expressed my opinion privately on 
this point, can we, the immediate instru- 
ments of the Most High, penetrated with 
his spirit, measure commands and quietly 
follow them ? shall we, are we permitted to 
pursue this war as with men like ourselves, 
and may we obstinately withdraw the holy 
zeal, when the spirit descends upon us, and 
rules the sword in our hand, and hurls the 
burning brand into the idolatrous temples ? 
Where then is truth, confidence, and faith, 
if I am not allowed to do what the Lorii 
himself designs to exact from me. No my 
friends, my inspired brethren ! let other aelf- 
sufficient, self-willed men then, who i^ht 
without heaven be your soldiers, I f^u 
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never be such. Roland and Cavalier 
pardon the prisoners we make, send them 
back comforted, refresh and succour their 
wounded, and hope by their well-meaning 
kindness to arouse the hearts of the villains, 
that they may feel humane and brotherly to- 
wards us. But no such thing ! they mock 
at this our weakness and call it folly, nay, 
they publicly term it cowardice and say, that 
we dare not act otherwise, for we are only 
rebels and outlaws. Assuredly we are a re- 
proach to men, and when they catch, or 
wound us, they show us less compassion than 
they would testify to a dog, even if it had 
torn their dearest child to pieces. Is it then 
necessary to remind you of the barbarities 
they have practised upon our brethren, who 
have struggled and died for the faith? I 
will only recall to your recollection the holy 
father Brusson, who gloriously won the 
crown of martyrdom at Montpellier, the 
pious man, who preached the gospel to uu 
poor abandoned flocks in the wilderness, 
and then took leave of us, drew no sword. 
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lighted no torch, lived and died in the spirit 
of peace, and who only came once more to 
take a last farewell of the old mountains^ 
and of the brethren, whom the faith had 
collected around him as his own children, 
with the gospel in his pocket, and with the 
bread of tears he wished to return to the 
strangeland, which had become to him as his 
native country ; and when they caught him, 
of what avail was his quiet, peaceable spirit 
to him? Under martyrdom, at which the 
imagination shudders, he was forced to resign 
his soul into the hands of the Creator. Need 
I remind you of the noble spirit of Seguier, 
how heroically he died and only scorned the 
cruel ingenuity of the executioner? But 
how then do you forget the wholly innocent 
people, who often assembled in the fields 
to worship God in secret and were put down 
by the faithful, as they call themselves, or, 
as it often happened, .massacred, women 
and children not excepted ? And you no 
longer remember, how parents who were 
inspected had their children torn from them 
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to be brought up as Catholics, how the 
mothers never saw them more and how 
those under age, who then remained faith- 
ful to the (jrospel, were ill-used, suffered 
martyrdom, or were doomed to languish in 
a dungeon ? All then has escaped your re- 
collection, what those priests of the pulpit 
and the altar have uttered against us, and 
the ban and the curse, and that we are 
no men and unworthy of commiseration, 
when we were still constrained to attend 
their mass ? and is it even permitted that 
gentleness, virtue, consideration, huma- 
nity and pity, should be observed towards 
these bloodhounds? No, verily, we are 
ruined if we do not pay them in their owu 
coin, return evil for evil, blood for bl3od, 
death for death, rage and fury for their 
inflexibility and severity. As they have 
been mild and compassionate towards us, let 
us respond to it; let the Christianity that they 
preach, fall burning down upon their own 
heads, let us dive into their hearts and en^ 
trails, to see where they have concealed pity 
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and the feelings of humanity. Wherever our 
name resounds, they must turn pale, and 
when we set all against all, we shall then 
be able to know whether we lose, or 
win, we shall extirpate them, or they 
us ; and if we cease to exist, so may 
the wasted wilderness, the depopulated 
land, the ruined palaces, and burnt-down 
temples and horror and desolation, an- 
nounce to the after-world what we have 
suffered and done. What are a priest, 
country or king in comparison to my faith, 
in comparison to the fire that kindles 
through all my veins and burns^ ih' every 
fibre I Do you think you are permitted 
to reason and be men of the ordinary 
world ? This is precisely what makes our 
adversaries strong and prepares so many 
defeats for us, because we still turn out 
looks back upon the world and its wisdom. 
Here stand our prophets, arrest then the 
spirit, exorcise it when it rushes through 
your souls like a hurricane, like a flash of 
lightening and burst forth from their con<» 
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secrated mouths the words of the Eternal 
on the wings of the spirit. You know 
that this miraculous gift is denied to me, 
to Roland and to many, as in our Duplant^ 
Cavalier, or Salomon, when all recollection 
vanishes and every ordinary human feel- 
ing becomes extinct, in the same man- 
ner does it happen to me, when we at 
length fight in the tumult, or pass by tri- 
umphantly the churches of our foes : from 
every dumb brick their scorn grins at 
me, from every beam the blood of our 
martyrs so arrogantly shed cries out to 
me ; then, when the malignant followers 
of their priests sneak up to me with feigned 
supplications, then indeed, something roars 
within me for revenge, like a lion if he has 
once tasted blood, the sword and dagger 
pierce through their breasts as they kneel 
before me, my whole heart bounds, when 
the laughing flames rise up triumphantly 
through the edifice, when in the blaze 
the beiams aire consumed and fall down and 
bu9y wotnen and children in the red glow. 
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This then is no human fancy that glad- 
dened me, but the true spirit of the Al- 
mighty that impels me onward, and the 
bishop, the king himself, even our prophets 
may advance threateningly and implor- 
ingly towards me in vain in these highly 
consecrated moments, nay should an angel 
descend from heaven and call out to me to 
desist, I would not listen to it. Thus I 
am brsthren, and I neither can nor will be 
otherwise, this I swear here, by the Eternal 
God !" 

With these last words, he lifted his 
ponderous sword towards heaven, and then 
Btruckitso forcibly against the rocky ground, 
that it clattered loudly, Ravanel ex- 
claimed as if possessed : '^ An Elias ! an 
Elias!'' and threw himself upon the breast 
of the ferocious man ; the rest were silent^ 
and Roland again came forward with a 
calm countenance, and as if embarrassed* 
''What is your decision ray brethren ?" 
demanded he with a deep sigh. 

^' The deeision is difficult/' »aid Con* 
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rtant, a robust, fair young man. *'Let 
our prophets decide." The deadly pale 
Duplant immediately came forward, gave 
a hollow sigh and fell down ; on the other 
side appeared Salomon, a diminutive man, 
he folded his hands, knelt and threw him- 
self upon the rock. Duplant cried with 
that peculiarly deep voice : ^ '^ I tell you the 
Hero Catinat has only fulfilled my orders !" 
— scarcely however had he uttered these 
words, than Salonwn already groaned 
forth ; *' Follow my servant Roland, for he 
is my chosen instrument, you know that 
the blood of the innocent is an abomi- 
nation to me.^ 

The circle now drew ctoser together, and 
in the greatest excitement the pale and 
swarthy faces were looking over one ano- 
ther's heads, and between the shoulders of 
the foremost. Every eye was glowing, 
and Ravanel exclaimed : ^^ To me also was 
given the gift of prophecy, listen to mcj 
brethren, for perhaps the Spirit may now 
come over me.** *'Stop!" screamed out 
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Abraham Mazel, " I am one of the oldest 
here, I have a right to speak before auy of 
you, through me I can boast that this 
holy war arose, but here, I think prophecy 
cannot avail. *' He had with these words 
taken fast hold of the little thing, Ravanel, 
by the shoulders, but the latter darted like 
lightening out of his grasp, threw himself 
down by the side of Duplant, who still lay 
in ecstasy, and cried : this is our greatest 
prophet, for thou hast only two degrees, 
and him must we follow." 

Is not Salomon," said Roland earnestly, 
*' as almighty as he ? Here the word of the 
Lord contradicts itself : how shall we in-, 
terpret it.^" 

*^ Not certainly," interrupted Edmond, 
who could no longer restrain himself, ^' As 
wild passion demands, where doubt exists, 
mildness and compassion are the designs of 
the Lord." He had not yet finished these 
words, when he felt the stroke of a sword 
between his neck and shoulders, which the 
wrathful Ravauel aimed at him. ThQ 
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youth tottered backwards and Cavalier re- 
ceived him in his arms. " How ?" ex- 
claimed several voices, '* one brother 
against another ?'' many swords were bared, 
a wild shout flew over the mountains and 
all was confusion. '^ The spirit moves me : 
he is a traitor!" said Ravanel. "stop! 
peace!" cried Roland's powerful voice in 
the midst, '* brother Duplant has just now 
prophesied that he means us fairly, and 
that he is inspired with the faith !" 

Ravanel turned surlily away and spoke to 
Duplant, who had in the mean while 
awakened. 

A tall, slight man, whose clear brown 
eyes sparkled brightly, had in the interim 
been busied with Edmond : he had quickly 
torn off his clothes, examined and bound up 
the wound, which did not appear to be 
dangerous, and had supported him nearly 
fainting from loss of blood, between his 
knees. Cavalier with his kindly, child- 
like eyes was bending over him, and the 
youth fancied that he was again la hii 
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father's house, and that the strange guest 
was come to seek a reconciliation with 
him. '' You are my angel," Said he in a 
feeble voice, ** you are indeed Gabriel, aa 
my sister there has just said : take then 
also Christine as well as my father under 
your protection, pious boy, we shall all 
see one another cheerfully and happily 
again, but shine less brightly." Then he 
lost all consciousness. 

*' He is dying! brother Clary!" ex^ 
claimed Cavalier. ** No," replied he, 
who had bound up his wound, *Mie will 
soon revive again ; yet Ravanel does him 
injustice, for 1 know by my spirit that this 
youth is religious, and will follow our 
cause with zeal; but the wrathful fire of 
these fierce heroes will ruin us all." 

Roland in the meanwhile was going 
through the assembled groups with com- 
manding grace, seeking to appease these 
excited minds. All were standing in 
order, as his glance had commanded ; 
Ravanel alone, conscious of guilt had re^ 
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tired. Cavalier now stepped in among 
them, and in his own amiable manner, 
said, '^ Brethren, the tie that binds the 
whole world, the source of all miracles, the 
strength of the weak, the immediate pre- 
sence of our most holy father, is love, love 
alone. I am apprehensive, that we, the 
oppressed, whose unity is so necessary, 
may in this manner be divided, should 
we forget that we are brethren ? Does 
•not something more exalted than an oath 
bind us to a holy work? Ravanel has 
without doubt grossly sinned against our 
new brother, but the pious youth will for- 
give the enthusiast and Roland and Catinat 
as brethren must also shake hands. Forgive 
the impetuous man, brother Roland, and 
pardon him ye remaining friends, who cen- 
sure his conduct ; on his side, he will pro- 
mise you to regulate his mind, to restrain 
himself, and, except in cases of the greatest 
emergency, to refrain from giving way to 
the impulse of his feelings. When you are 
once more united, I have something to 
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report to you that is well worth consi- 
deration. " 

Catinat went slowly up to Roland ; the 
latter wiped a tear from his eye, extended 
his arms^ embraced him and cried : *' Wel- 
come to me my brother ! thou wouldst dwell 
entirely in my soul, if thou couldst mix a 
few drops of the mind's tranquility with thy 
burning zeal." Catinat promised to re- 
strain himself and peace was again restored. 

* * My friends, "commenced Cavalier anew, 
'*As I a short time since descended into 
the plains and valley of Nage, it appeared to 
me singularly enigmatical, that in so many 
places 1 met with coldness, disapprobation, 
and a strange backwardness in the best and 
most faithful. Unheard of and wilful bar- 
barities were spoken of, said to have been 
practised by our party. I enquired who 
were the leaders, but they could not name 
them to me. Our most devoted friends 
told me, however, that this was not the right 
manner, or the way to fight through our, 
besides this, perilous cause. I shuddered 

u 
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^hen forced to listen to these accounts. Our 
enemies have hardly acted towards us with 
so much cruelty. I could not avoid shed- 
ding tears at the barbarous manner in which 
the Marchioness of Miramon has been mur- 
dered. You all know that she was a secret 
friend to our cause, and that we have en- 
joyed many succours from her kindness. 
This lady frequently travelled, often met 
with our people who were all acquainted with 
her, and who besides never wilfully injured 
the peaceable and defenceless inhabitants, 
but let them pass freely. Now she in- 
tended to quit Usez, in order to visit 
lier husband at St. Ambroise. She was 
advised to take with her an escort, or at 
least armed servants, but confiding: in our 
friendship, she refused both. She had 
already nearly reached the place of des- 
tination, when her carriage was surrounded 
by dark-looking men ; she and her maids 
were bound, and neither entreaties, nor 
tears, nor the costly jewels that she carried 
with her, nor promise of much gold could 
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save these hapless beings from the most dis- 
graceful death. I contradicted all the exas- 
perated people, that no troop of our party 
could have done this, but only a few be- 
lieved me. Fortunately I have discovered 
who these wretches are, who also call them- 
selves Camisards and dishonour our cause ; 
it is a band of highwaymen and incendiaries 
who have come from Provence. Advance 
friend Degran, and relate to the brethren 
how you came up with the villains, and how 
you escaped from them.*' 

A ragged, half-starved looking man with 
a Ions: beard came forward, whom some re- 
cognised and others examined with surprise. 
What a cliange a period of a few weeks had 
effected in him ! He began in a feeble voice : 
** It may now be about a month ago, that I 
was sent by brother Cavalier with three of. 
my comrades against Montpellier to watch 
the enemy, to purchase ammunition and to 
summon the attendance of some young men 
in the mountains. In order to avoid obser- 
vation, we set out in the evening twilight, 
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and just as a storm overtook us in the wood» 
we were suddenly surrounded by a number of 
black^looking men, and commanded to offer 
no resistance, the attempt too would have been 
vain among such a multitude, the tallest of 
them advanced towards us and said : *^ I see 
then before me, some of the brave and va- 
liant Camisards ! You are welcome !" We 
could not make out who they were, they 
had not the appearance of the militia of 
the country, and were even more fearful 
than the madcaps, whom the fierce hermit 
formerly headed. After we had examined 
one another closer^ he, who seemed to be 
the leader said: ** What a miserable peri- 
lous life such brave fellows lead, and none 
to acknowlege their value ; and the sa- 
crifice they make. You are forbidden to 
plunder, what do you gain by all your ex- 
ertions ? as we are told, you are not allowed 
under penalty of death to plunder even the 
demolished churches, and carry off the gold 
and silver vessels ; no, you suffer all to melt 
ill the flames. We think differently, we are 
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not, it is true, your companions in faith, 
but you must make common cause with us. 
Behold our party consists of fifty, all united 
together by solemn oaths, you can never es- 
cape from us again, if you will not join us, 
you must die, you know the country and the 
inhabitants, name to us then the rich ca* 
tholics, that we may direct our visits thither, 
and you shall have a fair portion of the 
booty which falls to us." — What could we 
do? we were compelled to conduct them 
about, as they kept strict watch over us. I 
cannot bear to think on the horrors we were 
forced to witness ; but one, more frightful 
than the rest, was committed against one of 
my comrades, who attempted to escape from 
them, for our consciences tortured us day 
and niffht. The horrible ill-treatment which 
had preceded the murder of our brother, 
bound us still more firmly to these high- 
waymen. The country was soon filled with 
rumours respecting these black Camisards, 
as they were calkd. Under this mask they 
w«re, however, by no means scrupulous about 
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plundering merely their brc^hers in the faiths 
but they also attacked the houses of the 
newly converted, and whose families were 
known as zealous reformers. One evening 
when they surrounded a country house and 
had dispatched me to inspect the place more 
closely, w^e were surprised and compelled to 
make a hasty retreat, and I availed myself 
of the opportunity to escape into a garden^ 
and from thence into the wood. They 
have now however a long list of wealthy 
people, whom they intend to rob and mur- 
der ; the Lord of Beauvais stands at the 
head of it, and as his house is rather retired,, 
it i& almost impossible for them not to suc- 
ceed/' 

'* Enough^ my friend," cried Cavalier, 
'^now Catinat will you accompany me in 
order to catch these assassins ? This time, 
I will take only fifty men with me, and shall 
return shortly to receive your orders, ^)ro^ 
ther Roland." 

He made a sign, quickly mounted a lit- 
tle hon^e, and those, who were already ac- 
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quainted with his will, followed him accom-. 
panied by Catinat. The man, who had es- 
caped from the robbers, was also of the party 
in order to trace the villains. Edmond in the 
mean while had been removed. He lay in 
a hut formed of plaited branches upon a 
couch of moss, Abraham Mazel had followed 
to take care of him. The other leaders had 
also retired deeper into the wood with their 
troops. Roland, now nearly alone, walked 
up and down on the mountain plain, gave 
out orders, appointed new posts, and dis- 
patched a troop under Valmal to procure 
provisions. Soon afterwards, Roland re- 
ceived intelligence through the centinels 
of the outposts, that they perceived in the 
direction of Rouergue a great number of 
men that, from their appearance, might be 
taken for the country militia. ** These,'* 
said Roland, ^'will not be so unwise as 
to attack us in this strong place." A mes- 
senger came to announce that the ap- 
proaching people had raised a great cry, 
and were not marching but advancing with;- 
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out order, and in tumultuous crowds. The 
noise was now heard ascending nearer 
from the rear of the mountain. *' They are 
peasants," exclaimed Roland, as he came 
down from the eminence which he had as- 
cended. ** What can they want ? Wherefore 
this commotion ? the procession drew near ; 
men, women, even children and old men in 
the midst of them, allfluried, most of them in 
tears, each one would speak first, each pre- 
senting a hand to the commander. Those 
who were the most exhausted, laid them- 
selves down on the ground, the younger men 
placed themselves in order, some had old 
fowling pieces, others sides, many were 
armed with short or long swords, several car- 
ried hatchets and axes. The fighting men 
amounted at least to two hundred in num- 
ber, and when the tumult at length sub- 
sided, and Roland again asked from whence 
they came and what they required, one of 
the oldest among the armed men stepped 
forward and said, ^ ^ Roland, you must knov 
me and my father yonder^ as well as matty 
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here from the commune of Meliere, we, who 
have often lent you our help, all in secret 
attached to you, and who have daily put up 
our prayers for you to heaven. You also 
know our persecutors ; why need I name 
them to you. But our calamity is still 
new to you, and truly one must live in our 
days to deem it possible. It is now some 
months ago, that the Intendant and the 
Matshal caused whole communities to be 
carried off from the middle of the Ce venues, 
as well as from Mialet; women, children, 
and fathers were thrown into their prisons, 
merely because they were suspected by 
them. Out of one-and-twenty parishes, 
three hundred young men were seized from 
the district of Nismes alone, besides whole 
families and are shut up in the dungeons and 
fortresses of the level country and of the 
mountains. The inhuman Intendant trusts 
no one, and how can the subject be tran- 
quil and faithful to the king, when the 
tyrant in his cold-blooded intrigues only me- 
ditates how to make the people wretched I 
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The terrible man has been heard to say 
with his own lips, that the best and the 
safest method would be to extirpate from 
the face of the earth all who are converted, 
as well as the rebels. The Marshal him- 
self, it is said, is shocked at these ideas, 
God and the king have not so far forgotten 
us ever to permit such infamy. But since 

the day before yesterday Yes, weep, 

mourn, ye unfortunate, banished, houseless 
people !'' And as in chorus there arose a 
sobbing and lamentation, but the speaker 
continued thus, ** Early the day before 
yesterday, as we were going forth to our 
field labours, we heard the beating of 
drums, we took it for the usual marching 
of the royal troops through the country, 
but they soon drew near, we ascended the 
mountain and saw that the extensive moun* 
tain district, valley, and ravine, as far aa 
the eye could reach, were surrounded. They 
did not leave us long in suspense, we were 
summoned to the square of our large village. 
Thence they published to our magistrates 
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and to us, that ia Nisraes a decree had 
beea pronounced to entirely depopulate 
our district, and many others, two-and- 
thirty parishes, including more than eighty 
villages and farms, to send the inhabi- 
tants to the open country, to other pro- 
vinces, to islands, and to pull down and 
set fire to all the houses, stables, and 
farms without exception. Four regiments 
are encamped in the district to accom- 
plish this devilish work. All uttered 
screams and lamentations, but they were 
disregarded, like ill-fated cattle, destined 
for slaughter, the wretched creatures 
suffered themselves, to be driven forth ; 
and from the neighbouring mountain we 
already beheld the houses demolished ; 
the axes resounded, the cattle lowed, 
and the mountains groaningly repeated 
the melancholy echo. As it proceeded 
too slowly for the monsters, we soon 
saw flames too flaring up ; like greedy 
jaws, like thirsty tongues, did the fire lick 
up our beloved old dwellings and swallowed 
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them in flames. The trees before the 
houses were consumed with them. Yes» 
Roland, the district, the dear villages, the 
hospitable houses, which so often and so 
amicably received you and yours, these are 
in a brief space reduced to a desert, and in 
future I shall not be able perhaps to find 
a trace of where 1 lived with my parents, 
where I sat with them before the door, and 
played in the spring, where I became ac- 
quainted with my wife, where she bore me 
her first son. .The stork will never again 
familiarly and confidingly take up his 
lodging on the roof of my barn, no swal- 
low will again announce to me there the 
warmth of spring, and twitter with her 
young before my window. Oh ! and my 
own children. Man indeed has no child* 
hood, when he is deprived of his country. 
The poor women ! how well known to us, 
how dear was each bush and running brook. 
Now we know, for the first time, how we 
loved our old cottages and the seats inhe- 
rited from our great grandfathers. All that 
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we there in devotion, thought, and prayed^ 
all the delightful Easter and Whitsuntide 
f83tivaU, the pleasing solitude of the long 
winter evenings^ and the exemplary con* 
yersations of the old men, all, all is va^^ 
nished in this hideous fire.'* 

"No morel no more!" shrieked the 
women, and the children wept aloudv 

" All this," continued the speaker, "hap- 
pened to us, dear Roland, on your account 
alone, for they know well^ the persecutors ! 
that we have in our hearts been with you^ 
so many of your bravest men are from 
among us. They extirpate us, especially 
because our valleys and mountains border 
on the district of Vivares, and through our 
country Catinat and Cavalier attempted to 
penetrate. Friend, brother! here we arc 
now, and assuredly many more active men 
from other districts will run tp you, for thuey 
will not suffer what will be required of them. 
Come, lead us on^ thrust us into the thick- 
et of the fight, when thousands standi 
close in front of their cannons, and with. 
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swords, sides, hatchets, and cudgels we will 
fall upon them, nay without weapons, with 
these hands, with these teeth we will teat 
them to pieces ! Life and pleasure now 
consist only in death and destruction; 
if they only feel how we hate and abhor 
them, if but one and then another, and a 
third be made to acknowledge to us, strug- 
gling in agonising death, and with closing 
eyes, that this happens to them for their evil 
doings." All the men pressed forward 
brandishing their weapons and gnashing 
their teeth. A smothered cry of rage sud- 
denly burst from every lip. " Controul 
yourselves my friends," said Roland, "As 
well as you can ; you, Bertrand, with your 
horrifying account have filled my soul with 
«irrow, for your woe concerns us altogether 
smd your loss admits of no restitution. Re- 
pose and refresh yourselves here with all 
that I can ofier you ; then follow my coun- 
sel, and let the old men, women, and chil- 
dren return peaceably, for here there is' 
neither shelter nor help for them. 6o4^ 
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will ordain, that all shall turn for the best, 
ihat the proprietors find their own again and 
that your cottages shall rise once more from 
their ruins. Only do not despair, bear 
your calamity with pain and sorrow, but 
do not despair, for that belies God, opposes 
itself to him, nay, mocks his inscrutable 
decrees, and in it^ hellish dictates, would 
even annihilate him. Do not give your- 
selves up to this feeling, which is unworthy 
of men. We have all indeed been long 
since innured to misery by the hand of the 
Lord. Shew now that you are obedient, 
well conducted children, who though he 
may look upon you with a severe and re- 
proving countenance, will not mistake the 
father." 

All shewed themselves more quiet and 
ibe younger nioa exclaimed, ** Give us 
weapons ! weapons ! Roland ! " * * Those 
that I have left," replied the latter, ** you 
shall have ; sueh as -cannot obtain any, 
must wait for the first combit, and take 
them from the enemy, for it lias beoa 
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arranged thus from tb« beginning. The 
troops must bring us arms up into the moun* 
tains, and a gun which oneself has wres- 
ted from a strange foe is quite a different 
arm to what one buys. Pooh !* who would 
give money for iron and arms, as long as 
the Marshal will still so kindly give him- 
self the trouble to send out his people in 
heat and rain, that they may laboriously 
enough provide us very conveniently with 
arms, which he himself with his Intendant 
and his baton will have reason to fear. 
Thus thinks a true Camisard. Clothing 
also shall they deliver up to you, shoes and 
boots, but you must learn to be courteous 
and assist them, my countrymen, a little 
to undress. With a hundred such valets, 
Cavalier was here a short time since ; they 
were all most gallantly equipped without 
being indebted a single denier to draper, or 
tailor.'' 

Bertrand, who was resting upon his 
fowling piece, and whose tears still trickled 
down his cheeks, and over his weapon,, 
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could not avoid laughing aloud, and the 
younger lads joined him. ** Yes," cried 
young Francois, ** we will peel them like 
ted and yellow apples, only serve us up a 
dish of them soon." 

** Shake them bravely out of their uni- 
forms, the season for nut shaking is near/' 

** I will shake them out," cried Francois 
*'* 80 that they shall fall rattling at my feet 
and each one shall shew himself so hollow 
and worm-eaten, that I would not seek for his 
kernel!" — The mother rose from the ground 
and embraced her young son, who had just 
entered into manhood. ^^ I, and several of 
us," said another lad, ^' have already served 
many a time under you, Roland; but them 
we returned afterwards to our village.'* 

** This is the best method to carry on the 
war," replied Roland, *' for we thus some- 
times save provisions, and our troops remain 
fresh and ready for battle. I know you well 
Adam, and also that little shoemaker Anton 
yonder." 

Anton came forward; *'Yes, dear 
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brother^ I am so glad that he shoes, whrcb i 
made for you hold oufc8tilL"~He fell dowa 
and wished to embrace his. knees, but Ro- 
land raised him. up.. ^^Look. Roland; I 
love and honour you so much, that I should 
like to be your footstool upon which your 
tired legs might repose4 I formerly fought 
bravely, but now^ it shall go on quite dif* 
ferently. It shall be stab on stab, and my 
awl and thong shall be drawn through 
their hearts> and^ entrails, so that the soul 
shall pipe like an imprisoned rat." 

All. appeared. seated at the frugal meal 
more comforted and quiet ; at least the dis- 
torted and despairing faces with which they 
had at first appeared before the commandex^, 
were, no longer, to be seen. 
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CHAPTER X; . 

E'dmond had * again : returaed to coascious'- 
ness, and*oa opening his eyes, he saw Mazel . 
by his couehand'the swarthy Eustace, who 
although^ wounded 'himself, had^ stayed to 
serve him^ andwas^kneelingby hisbed. He 
could not for a long- time recall to his re- 
collectioQ how he had come there, and the 
fierce looking men, with the view from the 
hut over the mountains and woods, threw 
him into astrange- reverie; However, he 
was soon enabled to connect one idea with 
another, and to reassemble all bis faculties. 
His imagination was still' busied with Ca- 
valier, he fancied' he could follow and see 
him, now, as a shadow, then, brighter 
again, yet it seemed as if his feverish state 
prisMnted him figuring to himself, in retl 
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colours and contour, the portrait of his 
friends and the place in which he was. Eus- 
tace kissed his hands and bathed them with 
tears. ** Oh, my dear young master!'' 
cried he then sobbing, '* that you should 
now come among us, and have been 
obliged to experience anything so bad from 
aur wildest prophet ! yes, brother Ravanel, 
is the worst, should I have said in my stu- 
pidity, the most godless: may heaven forgive 
me my sins. No^ all of us and himself too 
must often, pray, that the Lord may mode- 
l^ate his ardent zeal, for he is almost always 
lu anger, and only tpo frequently as if ra- 
ving. A?e you bette?^ now, grs^ioqs sir V' 
Bdmoni pressed his hand ^nd said, ^'1 
ffsel "thiit the wound is not of mueh eopfp- 
^ufducet it w^s the loss of blood al^&o m$ide 
pe f^nt ; but broth^f EQStaoe, ^a { apa now ^ 
lir^tber to you all} leave off that enaptjf 
fiipd^ ^f the men of tb^ world, and Q9U Wfi 
tbQtt, w it isi iju^toroacy m^mg you, '* 

^* Afii thou wilt !" wclaimed^e S^mv 
l^%t}y Affi^ted : ^'^utlamft9ifiiiLbefty«9» 
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that thou brother, that thou, who wast 9^ 
proud shouMst thus cou verse with me. They 
always deny miracles, and yet this is truly 
one.'* 

" Leave him to repose, brother Eus- 
tace,^' said Mazel, '^ doivot excite and tease 
him any more in order that he may be soon 
restored." ** Relate tome," said Edmond, 
•* brother Abraham, that my imagination 
may be directed to a fixed point, which 
otherwise in its diseased state is wandering 
lost and bewildered. Do I remember right- 
ly, that thoii saidst to-day in that extra* 
ordinary dispute, which my soul cannot 
even yet understand, thou hadst given 
rise to the present war. Or was it not so? 
tell me something abDut it, for although 1 
have grown up in this neighbourhood, I 
know but little connected: with these 
affairs." 

Mazel replied: '* It is true brother Ed* 
mond, it is also not true, as one may con* 
aider the matter, and thus it is perhaps with 
m.03t things in the world. I was a lad. a£ 
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About twenty years of age, when, suddenly 
they abolished our reformed religion, it 
went to the hearts of all throughout the 
whole country. I was then only a forest- 
ranger in the service of the Lord of M ende, 
on the banks of the Rhone. About this time 
ithey began to emigrate from the country. 
Nobles, merchants, peasants, and citizesui 
went away (for that was yet permitted) 
towards Switzerland, Holland, England 

• 

and Germany, where they were well re- 
jceived, for the poorer ones were industrious 
mechanics, had knowledge of manufactures, 
and carried mauy arts and advantages to 

other lands. I had no inclinatiou to go 
with them. Gracious heaven ! home is 
pweet, where man is born, air and water 
[»eem good to him, where my language is 
understood, there is n>y heart. Added to 
this, I loved a maiden ; and besides, they 
intended to make me a royal ranger. The 
ihing pleased me, and with love, domestic 
joy and happines in my native land ; I 

bound up the mouth of conscience so* 
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close, that like a dancing bear, it could 
not bite around it. The extensive emi* 
gration, the fortune that they carried away 
with them, caused a great sensation, this 
they had never suspected and probably 
thought all were quiet cattle like myself, 
and just as willing to let themselves be 
bound to the manger. Now under pain of 
being sent to the gallies, every body was' 
prohibited to quit the country ; Ah ! that 
gave a shock, and completely so, when' 
they did it in reality, and, as an example, 
several old noblemen were chained to the* 
oar. The anguish was great in the land. 
All were forced to attend mass ; the dra- 
goons were sent out ; the people tortured ; 
the children shut up. The most enthu- 
siastic went out together into the woods 
and caverns, and prayed there and preached 
to one another. Whomsoever they found 
th us employed, was without further ceremony 
broken alive on the wheel ; hanging was a 
favour. Our Intendant thought to crush 
tiie affair with prompt violence, and ap- 
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palling horror, that old and young needed 
only to be quickly reminded of their re* 
ligion. People often think in reality, be- 
cause they are themselves convinced of the 
matter, and that it is only carelessness in 
others : they wish to recall them to them* 
selves, and often in the midst of their 
barbarity, they do not mean so badly to* 
wards them." 

*' Thou art right Mazel,'* interrupted 
Edmond, ''I myself was of this belief a 
short time ago." "But now," continued 
the old man in his relation, '' all our souls 
acquired an entirely different colour, they 
were clad in new vestments, for we had 
not thought of it thus, and we came to our 
recollection, but in a very different manner. 
Were I in the wood and my dog only 
whined, it seemed precisely to me as if it 
were my conscience. Yes, I was struck, 
I sought for, but could not find the hidden 
jewel. My wife then consoled me once more, 
and thought that all would certainly come 
round again. — Now it was strange enoughi 
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Uiat a pious society had already long since 
arisen in Dauphine. An aged man lived 
there upon a high mountain in the middle 
of a wood. He had a glass-manufactory in 
that solitude. Now we have all experi- 
enced that mountain and valley, the air 
that one breathes there, the murmurings, 
the singular voices, the cry and the echo, 
make a man bolder, fresher, and also more 
imaginative ; he no longer fears his bre^ 
thren in the cities, he prizes not so highly 
the stone-houses and the smooth streets^ 
and all the singing of bells. The man 
Du Serre had visions and revelations. 
He did not, however, go about preaching. 
He, as well as myself, was wanting in that 
gift, but he was endowed with that of fore* 
sight. Can one learn that from another? 
we must believe it, and our times confiMii> 
it. But how ? tliere lies the riddle ! Should 
it be called an art ? by no means ! The 
enemies call it imposture, that is impious. 
Well, this glass-manufacturer kept 6feeen 
young men in his house, and his wife as 
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palling liorror, that old and ^ ^ ,, 

only to be quickly remind 

•^ ^ ^ / .e greater 

ligion. People often thj/ rri 

cause they are themselv . , , ^, 

matter, and that it i? /y ^ ^ 

' . . f f abelte was soon 

others : they wish t V , , , , 

^ ; ^educed every-body 

selves, and otter ' , ^ , .^ e^-n 

\ ^ jthers termed it. Still 

barbarity, they ,.j ^^ j i-i 

M / ^*^ ^ youth, named (jra- 

wardsthem. i j ^ a * r 

^^ach and convert. A part ot 

/^d our neighbourhood of Vi- 

Edmond, x/ n ^ i* • 

V^ became one name of religion. 

^ J'-mn then already began to pro- 

/^ 5ut the poor creatures, without 

/^4 of defence in their too zealous 

we' ^/^ 

^ urere surprised by the soldiers, and 

^ J^atest number massacred. Our Bas- 

7^ and his son-in-law, the Marshal 

Irt?<'J*^» '^^^^ ^^^ fame of having massacred 
^jn all. Gabriel also, who had become 
goldier in Montpellier, was recognized 
^0d executed, and the lovely Isabelle from 
/fear, in the dungeon of Grenoble, retracted 
from her faith, and thus all had tlie ap- 
pearance of tranquillity. Sparks of the 
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K^ ", and of the force of miracles 

^d and lost in the Ceven- 
y '*^ possesses the property 

^ ' ^tof a little spark, by 

5? \ ^L . beetle cannot warm itself, 

. ^ d few hours, into a brand that 

ods in ashes, and mocks all human 
ts to extinguish it. What may not lie 
a one single word ? Oh thou mournful 
sound, like tke twittering of the swallow, 
thou appearest to die away in the wilder- 
ness, the spirit conducts thee through the 
world, and puts thee on a coat of mail that 
armies grow out of the ground, and horses 
and riders, and thousands sent by kings with 
the thunder of artillery, were not able to 
nxake the tittle world as quiet and small 
as it lay formerly in the solitary cottage. 

Praised be the Lord !" 

• 

He prayed inwardly, and then con- 
tinued : ^' In the meantime, people became 
older and wiser but certainly more ob*- 
stinate, I already began to think no more 
of my former faithi nor had the new oae 
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either much effect on my heart. I was an 
ajss between two hayricks, and ate oi 
neither. 

'^ A man of the name of Beoussan, a man 
of God, lived first at Nismes, and after- 
wards at Toulouse. He was a reformer 
and a lawyer, who always, and when the 
people were poor, gratuitously took up the 
cause of his companions of the faith : His^ 
was a spirit full of gentleness and good* 
neas. He went into foreign countries, be* 
came a priest in Switzerland, preached 
there aiad iA HoUajid, ajidi edified th<Hh- 
sands. Him did the spirit and his native 
land lead back into our country and then 
the Lord conducted me to him in the 
wilderness. My wife \fas dead at that 
time, and lonelv and childless, as I then 
was, my whole heart that had lain so long 
untilled, was again enabled to bear ge-^ 
nuine fruit. It was, as if I began from that 
time to imbibe again a portion of heavenly 
comfort in my cottage. Thus things west 
mi. I was no longei* in ignorance j^ hut 
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I was not yet happy* This would not 
last, hail-showers sometimes destroyed 
my seed, aad when I often lay in wait 
with the best dispositions, and withr aa 
open and acute mind^ loaded and ready 
tt> shoot, there canie no game, no animal 
sprang up in the wilderness of my heart. 
Ah, we totter on thus pitiably for years, 
and time passes as a dream and intox* 
ication. I glanced round me, I had be- 
come old- How! thought I, when the 
Lord look& down, he will see furrows on 
thy old. skin and thou art still neither hot, 
^or coldi Than came the late Mr. 
B«oussan, the holy master,, among us. An 
impulse of the spirit, as* be said, led him 
to us. He w^s well and comfortable at 
home, but, pious bird of the forest! he 
wished to visit once more his beloved 
mountains, dells^ the clear brooks^ and«to 
pour so thrillingly, fully, and affectionately 
into our hearts the tones of the sweet 
nightingale, that burst from his breast, 
that he must die from the effort. — Amen !- 

X 2 
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He stopped again, and Edmond said : '^ I 
often saw this pious Beoussan at Nismes, 
before he was executed. It is not yet five 
years since he sealed his doctrine with an 
^nominious death." 

*' Then," pursued Abraham Mazel, " All 
the former restrictions wdre renewed with 
greater severity. We could not speak, 
scarcely think without being betrayed.. A 
year had now elapsed, when an assembly 
of religious people in Alaiswas«urprised by 
Basville, they were all dragged to prison, 
and all, without further enquiries, were sen- 
tenced to martyrdom. This took place in 
October. I had also been present, and 
only escaped through a miracle. I had 
already seen some of the prophecying chil- 
dren here and there, without pro£^, my hei^t 
became rather, colder at the sight, because 
the little worms dtd not please me in that 
states Now, after my day's work was finish-, 
ed, 1 sat m solitude, tked and^ exhausted, 
from ridiBgy and looked round at the green, 
meadows^ lh^ sky, and; the mountains. I 
Uied, in my imm^st: sou]> to unravel tbe^ 
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mystery, why all should be- thus^ and^. not 
otherwise, how God andi^manv virtue and sin, 
in and through one another, and how in 
this entwined knot, npw and theng.the rays of 
eternity shine down inta<this temporal world, 
and how, in one short moment, we feel and 
experience within us the whole unfathomable 
eternity, and; many thousand thoughts and 
feelings, of which the smallest in the tittle of 
time- is allowed no place. Also why we 
were so miserable, and what wa& the end of 
the Lord ih this.. Behold, my friend, there 
descended a vast stream of thought^^ from 
heaven, (I saw, but knew not oae word, one 
letter of it) and alighted as vr\th^ large 
eagle's, wings upon my brain and roared 
and murmured* there,, and the marrow of 
my bacU; became cold as ice^ and, my in- 
most soul was congeal6d and frozen, andi 
my teeth chattered with fear. How the 
breath lost itself in my breast, and now it 
¥ras, as if little cooing doves were flying 
through theimmeasureablespaceof mysottl. 
A gentle heat came over me and Tuy hent 
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aprutig open as the rose out of its bud on a^ 
spring morning, and the Lord was within, 
me. Then I fell dow^n and my prayer wai^ 
prophecy. Oh, how could I have thought 
that his presence was so sweety who, with his 
glory, almost broke down the wall of the 
narrow dwelling. Thanks be to him for 
ever and ever, Amenf' 

'' His wonders are immeasureable and 
unspeakable^.'" said Edmond. 

'' Many," said Abraham in continuation^ 
^^ whose faith was suspected, were imprisoned 
throughout the whole country- They were 
most severely treated by the Abbe.Chaila 
who resided in the Chateau Pont Mont-de- 
Verd. Parents, husbands and betrothed 
mourned for those that had been carried 
off. It would have been sinful to place 
my light under a bushel. I summoned 
together a little community of zealous 
souls in the forest, there they witnessed 
my inspiration, and their courage was 
raised. It was in, the middle of sum- 
nier, and L prophesied ta. them that 
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they should release the prisoners. The 
following night we assembled together^ 
md Pervier. a you»g man, who^e hride 
was languishing in the prisons, undertook 
the command. They advanced in froat of 
the dwelling ; the Abbe's servants fired 
fjTOVi the windows and killed three of our 
ffiends. We now ceased to sing psalms^ 
«nd stormed the castle with trees and fire- 
brands. The gates gave way, we entered, 
and encountered the Abbe in his chamber* 
He suffered his dungeon to be opened, we 
then assured him that be should reeeive na 
injury. The prisoners came forth ; weep- 
ing, joy, sobbing, and singing filled the 
house. Then they shewed their wounds, 
the marks of the torture, dimmed eyes 
apd sunken cheeks. A shout for murder 
resounded around. But Pervier and I ap- 
peased the maddened people by word and 
deed. The Abb^ heard the uoise, waB 
terrified at Qur movements, and to save 
lisnself, he sprang from a^ high window 
into th^ roadii and lay dashed to piecesi on 
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the ground. His attendants and many of 
us ran up to him. ^' The Lord has judged 
him for his cruelties/' exclaimed several 
voices ; they lay down by his side to look 
into his dying eyes. Many, in spite of 
their emotion, could not conceal their ma- 
licious joy, and thus in reality, our first 
act was the beginning of the war, a story, 
which, in order to defame us, they have 
entirelv altered." 

'^It is believed," said Edmond, that 
you criminally and wantonly murdered 
him." 

*.* Had it depended upon the will of one 
that was among us," continued Mazel, 
' ^ that, and much more would have* hap- 
pened. A stout, fierce man was of our party, 
who very im willingly submitted to the conn 
mands of the moderate Pervier ; you know 
him by his fame. Esprit Seguier. In himi 
already burned tiie- fire^ which now shines 
forth in Catinat and Ravanel, and even 
then many were of opinion, that this was 
the true religioai and that the zeal of 
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and not the gentleness of St. John should 
save us. We all retired quietly, cheer- 
fully, and happily. Not one of us had been 
discovered. Then Seguier assembled a 
troop as fierce as himself, and while the 
soldiers were seeking for us, returned to 
Pont-de-Verd, burnt the castle, slaughtered 
all the priests that he found there, and cut 
down all whom they encountered. But 
misfortune overtook them. Thev were de* 
feated ; when they sought for the leader, 
he himself issued from a cottage, and de* 
clared his name. ' Wretch !' exclaimed 
the commander, what treatment dost thou 
deserve for thy deeds V ' That which I 
would give thee, wert thou my prisoner,* 
replied the enthusiast, ^ and verily, such 
as thy friends would not rejoice over.' 
He remained firm to the last* He was 
burnt alive. A proclamation was then 
issued, offering pardon to all that knew 
anything of the affair of the Abbe, as well 
as to such as had been, up to that period, 
{luguenots in secret* Innocent beinga ! 
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poor deluded ones ! they presented them- 
selves, and were all hanged before their 
doors, even those, who had never been at 
Pont-de-Verd. Their anger was now no 
longer to be restrained, the young men 
rebelled, I led them to Pervier, arms were 
sought for, those who had none, took 
hatchet and side; a regiment advanced 
to oppose us on the left of Kamaule. As 
soon as we began to sing, the troops be- 
came intimidated ; we rushed upon them, 
their baUs were of no effect, we hewed 
them down, five only escaped, to tell the 
news of their defeat* Broglio himself then 
advanced upon us, but he was driven back ! 
A christian festival of thanksgiving was 
held in the forest, and the Lord prophesied 
out of me to the edification of all warriors. 
In our next combat Pervier was wounded, 
and appointed La Porte our leader ; but he 
did not feel that he was ordained to suffer 
martyrdom, and soon went with his young 
wife to Geneva. Then the bold La Porte 
fought the fearful battle before La Salle, of 
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which thou must have heard. He soon aj"^ 
terwards died gloriously of his wounds, foi- 
they all opened afresh, when he was nearly 
cured, he sang psalms at divine service^ 
with so much ardour, that twenty wounded 
arteries bled at once, and thus his soul, in 
red streams, and while he was still singing, 
hastened up to heaven. To him succeeded 
his nephew, our brother Roland, in com* 
mand." 

The latter advanced at that moment and 
affectionately enquired after Edmond's 
health, and then charged Mazel to place 
sentinels round about, for that Lord Flo- 
tard was coming and had private matters 
to discuss with him, which no one was per- 
mitted to hear. Abraham retired,' and im- 
mediately from the opposite wood issued a 
richly dressed man, towards whom Roland 
politely advanced, and both then hastened 
to a distance, where they walked up and 
down on the skirt of the wood engaged itt 
earnest conversation. 

r 
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. * * Canst thou hear what they say ? '^ asked 
Edmond of the aged Eustace. 

** No, brother," replied the latter, ** how 
is that possible, since they are so far from 
lis, that I can scarcely distinguish them V^ 

But Edmond, when he turned his 
thoughts on Roland, could, to his great 
Surprise, understand all clearly and dis* 
tinctly. So that not one word of the conver- 
sation escaped him. 

** I thank you sir," said Roland, " these 
sums come just in right time, and will help 
to supply the unfortunate soldiers with 
those necessaries that they have been so 
long compelled to forego." "And you re- 
main obstinate," demanded the former, 
" and will not accept anything for yourself 
and the other leaders ?" 

**Do not mention that," said Roland, 
* ' you ought to know us at last. We have 
not undertaken this holy war for robbery 
and gain : we are all willing to remain 
poor. But the succours, where do the/ 
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tarry ? we do what we can with short 
means, but a great calamity may anni- 
hilate us at once, and then all assistance 
from without will come too late, even now, 
a small one would be very acceptable. But 
already I forbode the future, they will let 
us languish and perish, and then lament 
that they did not lend us assistance sooner. 
It is ever thus, when one trusts to foreign 
aid." 

'* Therefore a sum^ could — in all cases" — 
observed the stranger. 

^' No," cried Roland with great vehe- 
mence ; ''Oh sir, do you think then that I 

Snticipale a happy result ? I will live and 
die in this struggle, end as it may. When 
1 had the courage to take up the sword, I 
at the same time threw away the scabbard 
too. I have devoted myself to ruin. My 
name may be stained, the better part of 
mankind shall feel that I was not debased, 
that, notwithstanding all, I was a good 
subject." 
*^*A good subject?" said the stranger 
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inquiringly, '* I understand the strange- 
ness of these words. You think that I, a 
Tebel, an outlaw, who even accepts sums of 
money from foreign lands, may be pur- 
chased at a cheap rate by the enemies of 
my king, and that 1 should maliciously 
rejoice at every calamity that befell my 
sovereign. But it is not thus, no French- 
man sinks so low. Let the king give us 
liberty of conscience, and lame, starved, 
and bleeding at every pore, we will still 
fight for him against England and Ger- 
many. And never would I, and my 
friends lend our aid to bring our country 
under a foreign yoke ; even should ~hB 
persist to act thus cruelly towards iis : do 
not calculate upon that. But I will fight 
for my cause in an honourable manner, 
as long as breath is in me. Weak as we 
may be, we occupy a whole army, and with 
it lend efficient succour to foreign coun- 
tries. Do you not think, that with these 
sentiments, I may call myself a good sabi- 
)ect, though certain of my ultimate ruin, 
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by acting thus, I spare my king and coun*. 
try ? I fall in the fight here, or imprison- 
ment, ignominy and martyrdom await me, 
no spark of commiseration lights me on. 
I do not kindle the fiery zeal and wrath of 
my people, in order, to break blindly into 
the land, to hazard all on a dangerous 
game, by which the infuriated often win, 
I rather restrain them. For myself I do 
nothing, for my party and my religion 
everything. Gould I but avoid involving 
these unfortunate men in my ruin ! But 
the king and fate have ordained it so," 

*' I am further to enquire," said Flotard 
anew, '* whether experienced oflScers should 
Bot be brought into the mountains as lea* 
ders?" 

'* I oppose that," said Roland gravely, 
** not on my own account. I know not 
how we carry on the war, but still this 
little mountain-spot occupies a great num-^ 
ber of disciplined troops. We have done 
more than we ever dared to think of, even 
in our dreams« And all tho^e poor qxk^ 
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thusiastic men, who never enquire hoiv^ 
numerous the foe may be, rush with songs 
of praise upon the bayonet, and into the 
flames of the stake ; they would follow no 
foreign leader, who did not share with 
them the same faith, and the same distress, 
for as I have already said, it is not their 
wish to be rioters and rebels, and thus 
follow a foreign standard, though with 
greater safety. They fight and conquer 
only under their own known country-peo- 
ple, who pray and sing with them, whose 
origin they know, and whose prophecies 
impel them to rush fearlessly into the 
Miost palpable danger," 

** They laugh at those prophets in foreign 
countries/' said Flotard, *' What is yoat 
opinion of them ?'* *^ I know not what to 
say to it," answered Roland ; 1 frequently 
see the miracle before my eyes, that these 
men know things which no one can learn 
by natural means ; but again it often 
strikes me, that blind passion alone speaks 
otti of them, and that they voluntarily; 
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excite themselves to this state. The pro* 
phets sometimes contradict one another. 
They direct our proceedings, and it occurs 
occasionally that my regulations deviate 
from their wishes, but I have sometimes 
had reason to repent of this.-— Come now to 
the magazines, and we shall consider what 
may be most necessary to us. 

Roland called out, and accompanied by a 
few followers, they both penetrated into 
the darkness of the forest. 
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